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I. A Description of the Small Schools Project 



In spite of a century of consolidation efforts, very small 
sihools are still the primary mode of education for rural 
children, especially in the Midwest and Far Vest, Nearly 6000 
small schools s^rve the country children of the United States. 

■ ■ V 

But remarkably* little is known about these very small schools. 

Researchers have tended to focus on larger settings; teachers 

and administrators are trained to thini^ in terras of urban/ 

suburban models of education. In the meantime, small schools 

struggle along, trying (or not^^ trying) to\work out unique 
t 

methods of operation to meet their unique needs* They have had 
little help. 

In 1979, the National Institute of Education funded a .project 
intended to Aed some light on the particular problems and needs 
of small rural schools. Called the Small Schools Project, this 
research effort was intended to gather some |>asic informatipn 
about small rural schools and to^ back up statistical data ^ith 
sorae in~dejpth case studies which would illuminate the particular 
crfaracterlstics of small rural schools in different parts^ of the 
country. The National Rural Center, which ran the project , ihad" 
access *to the existing statistics and studies of small rural \ 
schools. These were so meagre, however, that the Center designed 

v 

its awn survey to gather more data from a random sample of small 
rural schools. 



r * 



The Su rvey 

" : " * 

The prfejectS^as designed to investigate very small rural 
school^s, small enough that some organizational and pedagogical 
accomodation had to be made tp meet the constraints of smallness, 
^For this reason ^ we restricted the survey pool to public schools 
in rura^ areas whose enrollments fell within the following limits 

1) Elementary schools with fewer than 15 pupils per grade 

2) High schools with fewer than 200 pupils . 

* 

3) K-lZ(orl-I2) schools* or districts with fewer than" 300 
pupils in all grades ^ 

Schools in this size range ar^e not evenly distributed across 
the United States.' Table 1 gives the national jiistribution of 
schools which fit our criteria and Table 2 breaks down these 
data by school type. ^ these tables make clear, the Midwestern 
states 'account for most of the very small rural schools, aijd the 
Eastern states account for the fewest. 



TABLE 1 

Nationa-1 Distribution of Small Schools 

Region % of all schools 

Northeast ^ 5*7 

* Southeast • 5.9 

North Central 6.L 
, West ' \ 22,5 

Plain6^ 59.8 



TABLE 2 



Distribution of Small Schools by Region and School Type 



Number of Schools 



. Region 


Elementary 


High School 


K-12 


Northeast 


179 


9 


153 


Southeast 


■ * 


101 


73 


North Central 


lf5 


110 


73 


West 

4 




33-4 


. 263 


Plains 


1598, 


1094 ' 


877 



To draw the survey saraple, we randomly selected sixty schools 

• * 

frpm each of the cells in Table 2 (with the exception of Northeastern 
high schools, "where we selected bll nine). To each school we sent 
three different types Qf questionnaires; one or two Teacher 
Questionnaires (two to the small K-12 schools, with a request that 
one be given to a teaAer of primarily secondary-age students)^ > 
Admioistrator Questiojnnaire , and a School Board Member Questionnaire. 
All questionnaires were mailed to the ^building^ principal, wlth"^ 
Instructions to Complete and return the Administrator Questidrtnaire', 
and give the others to that teacher and board member whom he or she 
believed would most conscientiously^^^fujl^lete and return the survey^- 
The three questionnaires, intended to gather basic statistics, 
general information and attitudinjil data, wer^ desijf^ned by a research 
group composed of nnral education specialists, a survey researcher, 
and an advisory group consisting of rural people from several parts 
of the country who had differing interests In rural education ie.g. 



a princifJal, a , superintendent, a staff development coordinator, 
a leader of a parent group, a rural schools lobbyist, a school * 
board meinber, etc). The questionitaire was pilot-teeted, revised, 
and then sent out in final form in February, 1980, 

Characteristics .of the survey instruments are outlined in 
Table 3, Copies are available on request from the principal 
investigator. 



TABLE 3 " ■ * 

' Survey Instrument Characteristics ^ 

Survey Number of Items Pages Approx, Time to Complete 

^ Teacher 16A , 13 '^0 min, . 

Administrator 237 20 1 hr. 

/ 

School Board : 182 14 30 min. 

The response rates, were low, but consistent across the five 



regions. The final response rate, after a minimum of two follow-up 
calls , to each non-responding school or district, was 38%, Table A 
indicates the pattern of response. 



TABLE 4 
Rj^ponse Bate s 



1 

Group 


No. Surveys 
M'ailed 


No. 

Retutned 


Discarded 


AdjustJed 
Response 
Rate 


Teacber^ 


1149 


485 


7 


41.6% 




J 








Administrators 


849 


358 


5 


41. 6^^ 


• 

School Board 


849 


253 


_2 


29.6% 


Total 


'2847 

/ 


109"'6 

• 

J m 


14 


38.0% 


* 

Because the response rate 


was low, we 


conducted a 


final 



telephone survey of the non-responding administjators, who were 

* 

asked to answer selected questions orally, - We found no consistent 

t 

pattern of difference between the resp^ding and non-responding 
administrators, and thus feel that our data are reasonably* character- 
istic of small ruFal schools in general. (S^e Chapter 8, "Report 
on^Saraple Check.") 

A first-order analysis of the ^ata gathered from the survey 
(including a detailed report on the final sample che^) has been 
iricorporated in a series of, profiles, included here. There are six 
reports i^tW^Profile Package: thd Teacher Profile, the School 
Boatd Profile, the Admi^iistrator Profile, the School Profile, the 
Community Profile and the Report on the Sample Check. . 



The Case Studies , • ^ ' ' 

The survey data provided us with>a broad view of the small 

rural school • For a deeper investigation of the strengths, 

j^roblems, and concerns of small-scale education-, we chose eight 

^ites for case study examination', These sites were not ^elected ' 

randomly, Instead, the principal investigator,, in conjunction 

With the case study writer, called rural experts m different 

T 

regions of the country to request assistance in generating a list 
of small rural schools with certain specif ic characteristics : 

1) an enrollment within t^e limits of the survey pool 

2) ' a budget which does not include any major federal grants 

or other extraordinary funding sources 

3) . a conscious ^appling with some of the problems or issues 

of conce'rn to small schools, e.g* consolidation pressures, 

multi-age grouping, vocational education ina small setting; 

organizing multiple course offerings from small student 

populations • / 
Once the lis^t was generated, the principal investigator and 
the case study writer called each school on the 'list, to gather • ' 
more detail on the issues of concern in that district. The final 
selection of schools in ^ach region was based on the following 
criteria:. accessibility (in terms of the willingness' of the adminis- 
trator to cooperate witH the Project and to provide us with access 
to people in the scfiool and ^mmunity); contribution to the variety 



of social, ^economic and geographic settings we wanted to 

, encompass In the case studies; and the characteristic quality of 

the problem or is^ue with which the district was attempting jlo 
» 

de^l. These decisions were made quite subjectively, with an eye 
to representing a range of small rural schools (as this^ range 
was reflected in the survey results anci icT tKe experience, of the ^ 
principal investigator, the case writers and the advisory^ 
coira^ittee) . . ' 

Ultimately, eight case study sites were chosen. Table 5 
indicates some characteristics represented by these eight sites » 
Once the case^ study schools were selected, site visits were 
" planned and Executed. Two invest^iga'tors visited each site; the 
\/ writen spent a f\ill school week in the school and its client 

community^ while the second investigator, who served as "check," 
^tayed for two or three days on site. The principal investigator 
visited each site, either as case writer or as "check,," In 
■^ach case, the investigators conferred extensively before the 
case study dtaft was completed. ^ [ 

The case studies-, once drafted, will b^ checked for factual 
accuracy with^he ^ite administrators, critiqued by members of 

^ the Advisory Group, redrafted, and edited. At that.Voint, they 

will be ready for ^irculation^end for incorporation into a full- , ' 
length book manuscript which will include complex analysis of t]he 

survey data, the case studio, iind an, interpretive overview of the 

^1 ■ ^ 

project rosults. Thi§ manuscript .should be ^completed by January 1, 



1982, and should be « published by the end of the year 

ir 



TABLE 5 



Name of 
School 



Amana, 
I ova 



Arkansas 

City, 

Ark, 



Case gtudy Sites' Characteristics 



Region 



Sooth 



'Type of 
School 



Plains * K-12 



K-12 



Economic 
Base"* 



Tourism 
Manufacturing 
. Farming 



Paper Company 
Commuting 
JParming 



Other 
Characteristics 



Whfte/Affluent 
Formerly a Religious 
CoramunajUSociety 

Black/White 

Mijted Economic Status 

(mostly poor) 
Integrated School 



Arnold, 
Neb\ 



q,lincti 
Valley, 
Tenn.y ^ 



Plains 



CtJsteiL. 
Countyj^ 

2 Montana 



Encino, 
N^M. 



South 



West 



South- 
west 



Ranching 
K-12 Farming 



^ Fanning 
K-12 Commuting 

/ 



1-8 ^ Ranching 

^ Ranching 
Extraction 
K-1^ ; industry 



White/Affluent 

White 
^ Relatively poor 
Isolated mountain 
c^ramuriity ^ - 

White/Afflu'ent 
Isolated ranch 
communities 
^ Without central ^ 
vili^ge . 
One-room schools 

Predominantly 
"Hispanic**^ 
N Mixed Economic Status 



Potter 

Valley; 

Ca. 



Comjnuting 
West * K-12 \ Fa^rming 



White vV_^ 
Relatively Affluent 
Many recent 
immigrants 



Temple, North- 
N, H* * east 



1-6 



'Commuting 



White 

M'ixed Economic Status 
Many recent 
irmnifit'ants 



II, About the Profiles 

) ' ' ^ 

Table 2 illustra;ted that most of the* nation's small schools 
^are concentrated in the Western and Midwestern states* To 
ensure tha^N>fe^.Q^tajj>aS valid senary data for each of the five 
geographical Regions, therefore, we systematically -oversampled ' • 
Che otl>er thre^ regions, , ' 

In analyzing and compiling the data for these profiles, 
however, we were interested in national statistics, we 

wjeighted the sample to reflect the national^ distribution of 

I 

small schools,- Sample w^ghting ^nd data analysis were <fone 

^using the SPSS statistical package (Nie, et al,,*1975), 

^ " , • \' 

Pecause the samples were weighted, summary tables in the 

profiles give relative percentages of respondents in various ^ 
cat^ories^e.g, "13,5% of the teachers have never married; 
80,3% are pre^ntly married*'), but not absolute numbers, ^ 
Absolute numbers would yield little additional informatloti; 
they are .simply calculated automatically by the computer to 
fit the percentages given in the tables* Table 4 gives response 
rates; questionnaltes from A78 teachers, 353 administrators^ and 
251 school board members provided the data fdr these profiles. 
Response rates did not vary by geographical region. 

In the profiles, -we have given nonresponse rates- for 
ir)div\dual questions when these* rates exoaeded 5%. 



J. K> 
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III. Teacher Profile 



!• Their Personal Backgrounds 



36. IX of Che teachers in our weighted sample ara male; 63.8% 
are female. The majority are 40 or younger/ \ ^ 



TABLE 6 

Age Distribution of Teachers 

Age (Years ) 
' To 30 31-40 41-50 

Percent 



50+ 
•16.2 



30.5 36.7 ^6.6 
More than SOX of the teachers are presently married (Table 7) 



TABLE 7 
Marital Status of Teachers 



Marital Status 

'Never married 
Married 

Divorced, other 



9 



% 

13.5 
80.3 
6,3 



The ^^^j^KjHpPQS^ t^^Q^i^ of this study salnple is almost exclusively 
Caucasfan!5^T9S% of the teachers who gave their race said "white;" 
27. listed some other race. r 

* * 

Table 8 presents details on wh^re these teachers l^rew up. 79.8% 
grew up ffi the country, in small towns, and in cities of less 
than 10,000 people. • ■ , 

? " \ 




/ 



14 



11 



TABj.E 8 
Where the Teachers Grew Up 



Where grew up 


% 


Open country or farm 


43.8 


Village 


19.4 


Small town (2.5K to i6k) 


16.6 > 


Small city (lOK to 50K) 


. 7.2 


Medium city (50K to 250K) 


5,4 


Suburb near large city 


2.9 


Large city (250K+) 


4,6 



The majority of small-school teachers live In the communities In 
whicti they teach (Table 9)', b ut a large nuniber ( 39 . 1%) do not • 



TABLE 9 
jWhere the teachers Live 



Where live 

In community 
Outside ^community 



% 



60.3 

39a 



2, Their Professional Backgrounds 

Most teachers (71. in this sample do not have a m^st^r's degree. 

When asked if they had any training appropriate to teaching in 
small schools, prior to beginning their present job, 6A% answered 
*'no/' Of those that said "y^s,*' most described rural "experiences/' 
or teaching (and student teaching) in other small schools. ^ 



The sample includes, teachers with a wide rangp of teaching' experience. 
Tables 10 and 11 present statistics for the questions, ^'How' long 
have you been a teacher here?," and ''How much of your teaching 
experience has been in a school the size of this one?" A large 
number of teachers have taught in their present school for 3-9 years. 
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.TABLE 10 

, -How Long Teachers Have Been at Their Schools 

HoV long teacher here '^ * % 

Less than 2 years 22.1 

3 to 9 years ^ 45.0 

}0 or more years ^ "32. 



, TABLE 11 

: Teaching Experience in Schools This Size 
Hov lortg teacher in school this size % 



2 years or less ' ^ 48 ^6 

3 to 9 years * 27 .4 
19 or more years 24,0 



3^ What They Do 



Table 12 outlines our findings relative to how many grade levels 
teachers ii\ small schools are responsible for* We broke the 
sample dowS^nto four groups: 1)* Teachers in small K-12 schools 

,(< 300 students) who^'^teacji junior high and high school grades* 
2) Teachers in small high schools ( < 200 students)* 3) Teachers 
ip $iflali K-i2 schoolS'who teach elementary grades* 4) Teachers 

-dli^ small ejj^mentaty schools ( < 15 students per grade)* 

In sumsnary: 1) Very few, high school teachers in small K-12 
schools deal with only 6ne or twp grade levels at a time. 
2) In small high schools, most teachers work with three to five 
grades^ 3) Most elementary teachers in small K-12 scjioois work 
with only one or two 'grade levels* 4) Teachers ifl small elementary 
schools* may daal with any number of -grades* 
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TABLE 12 

Number of Grades JaisgUt by One Teacher ' 

High School Grades Elementary Grades 

Number of Grades K-12 School Other K-12 School Other 
( 

1-2 A.1% 11.8% 84,3% A6,6% 

3-5 ^ * 50,0 73,5 13.1 ' 26.5 

6+ ^A5,0 • • •l6,9 2.5 26.8 



Respondettts were asked, ''What subjects do you teach*^'' We coded 
'and entered as many as thr^e subjects by broad category (e.g,, 
"Science: bltJlogy, chemistry, physics, earth science, etc,;" 
'iMath: algebra, trigonometry, geometry, calculus, etc-"), 
99% gave ene subjects A7% listed subjects in two or more different 
categories (for example, music and social studies); 15% listed 
three or more areas. 

Junior high ^nd high school teachers who do not stay with the same 
group of students all^day were asked how many different prepar- 
ations they needed each day and what the average number of pupils 
is in their qj^asses. Table 13 shows no significant differences 
in the responses of teachers in high schools and K-12 schools 
relative to number of p3?epdrations. Table lA presents statistics 
dealing with class size, ^, 

TABLE 13 



Number of Preparations Per Day . 



„ , - • School Type 

Number of — 

Preparations K-12 jj^gh School Oth^r High School 

0-5 62,2% * 69. a 

6-10 ^ , 35.6 ' 26-1 

11+ * 3.0 « 3-6 
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TABLE 1% 



Class Sizes ^ /V 



/ Class Size School Type 

(Number bf • 

Students) K-12 Hlah School' Other fll^h School 

■ * 66,9% * 60.^% ' 

V 27.8 • * ' 20.7 

21-+ . * 6.0' ^ 18.5 



Table 15 shows how small-school teachers spend their work week. 
A median 25 hours per week is^spent teaching in their Ttajor area. 
Note that although zero hours per week (median) are spent 
teaching outside the major are^^ the table r.eports a mean of' 
^ hours per week: indication that some teachers spefid a considerable 
amount of time teaching outside , their major area. This does not 
necessarily support the notion that many small^school teachers 
are forced to teach in areas for which they are n^t prepared: 
recall that A7X listed at least two areas of certification. 

As one might expect, there is a greaijt deal of variation- A high 
school football coath in Nebraska n^y spend ^twenty hours each 
week coaching student athletets; elementary teachers in rural Oregon, 
on the other haod, may do no coaching whatsoever. The first two 
colunsns In Table 15 give average number of hours per week spent 
by teachers in each Activity, Teachers in smajl schools sjftnd a 
mean of 20. A worljing/hours\per week engaged in activities other 
than' teaching. ^ * . ^ 

4. How They Keep in Tguch * < 

When asked "Have you had any in-servicQ training .while at this 
school which you think was particularly appropriate for teaching 
in small schools like yours?, 65.8% said "yes/* Most -of the 
programs described were, yorkslK>ps. There were, however^ oxicasional 
descriptions of curriculum projects and other programs. 

I?any small-school teachers work in areas physically distant from 
colleges off erring courses for teachers. 36.2% are 31-60 miles 
from such a college, ajxd 31.2^ w9rk more than 60 miles away. 
In some parts of the country, these distances effectively remove 
teachers from access to advanced educational opportunities; in 
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m various 


Activities 
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Mean 


/» or Teachers 
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lime 


Time 


Spending Hour 


Art"! vi tv 


^nours; 
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or More Per Week 
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Preparing/cortrecting student 




11 « ZJ 


1 




1 n 




SiitDPTVi sinff n T i»vomiinH 










L 




o / <i 




1 


1 « Oi 


C)U . 1 










mA t tttTS 


i. 


1 * K>J 


A ^ Q 
0^ • 7 


Att'Pnnin& r'^^TTTTTll in ^ ^ V OtTOT% ^ C 




1 * K>J 


J / .J 


Infonaal staff meetings 


1 




/ 1 . 0 


Handling admii^istrative 








paperwork 


1 


1.05 


51 .2 


Fs^nnal staff meetings 
f Teaching outside major area 


1 


>0,58 


51.3 


0 


4.07 


Al.O ■ 


Coaching. athletes 




1.80 , 


19.1 


Other activities- 


0 


1.08 


15.3 


Chaperoning student , events^ 


0' 


1.06 


43.1 


Maintaining school facilities 


0 


0.81 


32.0 


Meeting parents in school 


. 0 


0.63 


46.3 


Driving school bus 


0 


0.51 ' 


9.9' 


Teaching as^ocl^&tion activities 0 


0".5O 


32.7 


Inservice education 


0 


0.A4 


21.5 




Total 


= 53.31 )iours (not including ^ 






oXjt-of-school 9 



/ 



community events.) 



oth^r places" (especially the Plains saod the non-mountain Vest 
and Southwest), teachers are well-accustomed^ to traveling sixty 
miles and more for many kinds of goods and services* Most (60.5%) 
teachers see colleagues from other schools least ^veral times a 
year.^ 20*9% s^aid they, saw teachers from elsewhere yearly, ISJ^T^ 
^aid th^J? did this even less frequently than that. ^ 

40»7% of the teachers feel that their school does a poor job 
offering staff development programs* Less than 30% f eel *that * ' 
their school does a good job in this area, (6*1% did'not respond*) 

Furthermore, when asked how satisfied they were with their oppor- 
tunities to interact with other education professionals, 31% ^ 
expressed dissatisfaction* ^37% said that they were satisfied. . 
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About the same percentaqge of teachers (35*6%) feel that most 
teachers in their school fe,el professionally isolated. (A*0% 
did not respond*) . * 



5. Their Perceptions of Th^ir Jobs 

^e begin this section with a brief iQok at the teaching philosophies 
of teachers in sraall schools. We asked teachers to indicate their 
level of agreement or disagreement with several statements about- 
the nature of in-schobl learning and 3ocializationp The results 
are presented in Figure 1, I 

In general, small-school teachers believe that children who fill 
a variety of roles in school develop more self-esteem than those 
who do not. . They feel that children \^o go to school in their, own 
communities learn to be better citizens than those who go to 
school elsewhere. And they believe that teachers can make better 
educational de^cisions when they know the family backgrounds of 
their students-. 

* * 

There is also evidence suggesting that they believe that children 
who face considerable competition from their peers learn more than | 
those who don't; and that, m a good f eer-teachJLng pro^ram^ children 
can learn Just as much fronr^ne another as they can from a teacher. 
Subscription to these somewhat contradictory themes of competltioi) 
and cooperation indicate that these teachers feel thaj the active 
presence of peers is important in the learning proce.ss, in more 
than one way. \ - « 

However^ we deceived a very lukewarm response to the statement 
"Children who go to school with the same group of students year 
gfter year learn tp cooperate better than those who have different 
chi^ldren in their classes each year^" We alsa received a 
relatively neutral response to the statement that students learn 
considerably feore in multiple-'age gr<fupings than in singie-age 
classrooms.- 

* 9 

m 

Finally, we found a spectrum of opinions on the statement, ''Children 
yho go to school in small communities teiid to le4^rn little about 
people different from theTa*" Most people were either in agj'eement 
or disagreement (i.e.^did not cheik the middle of the pcale) , but 
they were about equally divided. * ^ 

In addition (to questions about the classroom philosophies of 
teachers, we were interested in their more global views on the 
purpose of schocfling, We asked teacherlgV to indicate (from a choice 
of five) what they felt was the most . important future- for wh^ch theii 
school shouW prepare its average: male a,nd female students. The 
results are shown in Table 16. 
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Statement 



Children who fill a variety of roles in school develop 
more self esteem than those who 'do not. 



50 



children who go to school in their own comBunity learn 
to be better citizens than those who go elsewhere. 



50 



Wnen the children's family backgrounds are known, 
teachers can make better educational decisions. 



5g 

0 
50 

0 
* 

50 
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Students who face considerable competition from peers 
learn mre than those who do not. 



In a good peer-teaching program, children can learn as 



\ — I much from one another as from a teacher 



^ rj— I ]^^^^ ^0 cooperate better than those who do not. 



Children who go tp school with same peers year Siftfer year 



50 



50 



Students learn rnore,^ multiple-age groupings than in 
single-age cTassroorfe". 



t [ — I, , Children wTVO" go to school in small conimunittes tend to 
ri M hi 'iesirn little about people different from themselves. 



§trongly Strongly 
y agree disagrep 



, Figure. '1. Teaching philosophies. 
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TABLE 16 • 

Most Important Male and Female Futftreg ' 

Females Males Future 

38,2% . 39.6^. No Response 

21.2 12,0 Marriage ^nd family life 

^•6 7,3 Work in the qoinmunity 

i7,6 ^ 21.7 'wark outside the community 

10-9 5,8 Liberal arts college 

7.5 13.5 ' Vocational college 



It should be noted that a very large ^nunber of teachers were 
dissatisfied with thi^ question; nearly 40% either did not 
answer it ox checked more than one of the choices^ For that 
i;eason, the .responses ^should be take'n with a heaping teaspoon of 
salt. Additionally, we noted that many of the invalid^ (i,e, , 
more than one choice checked) responses made the same choices for 
both males and females, a fac'cor which, if coded, would t^nd to 
smooth out male-female ^differences* 

We asked teachers to indicate their satisfaction or dissatisf action^ 
wiph a number of aspects of tfc^lr jobs. These results are summarized 
in Figure 2. 

These measures indicate that these teachers are, in general, satisfied 
with a nymber of aspects of their jobs. Ne^ly all teachers are 
quite satisfied with the degree of autonomy ' they have in deciding 
curricular matters, with the ojifportuni ties they have tb deve'lof close 
personal rela|^nships with students (and the quality of student- 
teacher relationships in general), with student discipline, and with 
the length of their consnute to work. 

Not as strqngf but still noticeable, are general ^feelings of * 
satisfaction regarding the time they spend' a^ school and school ^ 
functions, and regaVding the school facilities. 

with the exception of the earlier-discussed issue of opportunities 
to interact with other education professionals, the only one of 
these areas in which satisfaction was not predominant was ''Pay 
relative to cost; of living." . 

One of our questions was open^fended, and asked teachers to name * 
the two things in their schools that m^ke. it especially easy ^ 
be an effective teacher, and the two things that make it especially 
difficult to be ah jQffective teacher. 
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Autonomy in choosing teaching materials/ 
deciding curriculum matters 



.Pay relative to cost of living 

4 



A^tgL^ Time you spend at school arf^cliool functions 



1 — Yt 



4 ^ 



School facilities 



Length of commute to work 



?tlident discipline 



\ 



Quality^f student- teacher relations 



Very 
Satisfied 



Opportunity to develop close personal 
relationships with studentf 



Very 

Dissatisfied 



Figure 2. Job satisfaction. 
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A great raany teachers offered responses to the first p"art of the 
question which could be* classified under thi^ee general headings ^ - 
(for a more complete listing, see Tables 17 and 180 They are: 
1) Close interaction among parents, teacfiers^^-and-^tud^nt^? p Also, 
classified here were responses bavihg to do with^nowing students 
personally, and' knowing their'backgrounds, 2)ii%Tnall class size-^ 
and opportunities for individualized instruction- 3^1 Cooperation 
among education professionals (administrators, teachers, etc.); 
^ team spirit. Also often mentioned were: A) Flexibility/freedom, 
and 5) Lack of discipline problems/effective management of 
discipline prpblems* 

We did not find such general agreement among the teachers about 
what made it difficult to be effectUtfe, For one thing, there was 
a lower rate bf response for this question: 14,5% gave no answer ' 
whatsoever, and 18 • 2% gave only one response, (The corresponding 
• rates for the "what make^ it easy" question were 5.0% and 12.4%.) 

Many teachers', it appears, simply could not think of anything * 
that made it especially difficult to be an effe^ctive t^^cher, or did 
not care to say so. 

We broke responses down into ten categories, but only two specific 
categories accounted for more than 10% of the responses. Complaints 
of inadequate facilities/supplies made up 13.12 of the responses. 
10,4^, compl-ained of too many preparations or the difficulties of - 
dealing with more than one grade level at a time. All other 
specific categories accounted for less than 67*. Jhe general 
heading, "Other," holds almost 30% of the responses, an extremely 
varied collectien of complaints ranging from lack of parental 
support, and the lack of field trips (due to distances), to "no* 
duty-free lunch/' 

In summary, small-school teachers share opinions on what makes 
their iob easy, but the factors making them difficult appear to 
be diwrpe^ ~^ 



6. Their Perceptions of Their Students 

We have already seen, via ^issues like student-teacher relation- 
ships and sc^ool discipline, a*little evidence of how small-school 
^teachers view ^tli^eir students . Figur-^s^S and 4 illustrate teacher 
perceptions of dne characteristic of students: their problems. 

Because we predicted that responses would vary by school type 
(one shocked elementary teacher queried, "Sex problems? In second 
grade?!"), we have broken the responses down by level into 
^elementary, high schools, and K-12 schools-. 
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^TA5LE 17 

Why Easy to b'e an Effedtivfi Teacher Here 



Reason 



4' 



Close interaction - 

Small classes, individual instruction, 

peer teaching 
Team spirit,* cooperiation, administration support 
Few discipline problems ^ 
Freedom, flexibility , ^ * i 
Adeqtiate materials, facilities 
Reduced bureaucracy 
Assistance (aides-^ Community help)- 
Other ' * . ' 

Gave only one reason ^ 

Gave no reason * * 



28.8 

r7.5 

15.9 
6.5 
^ 6.5 
3.4 
1.2 
0.8. 
8.i 

12.4 
5.0 



^ TABLE 18 
Why Difficult to be an Effective Teacher Here 



Reason 



Inadequate facilities'/supplies. , 
Multi-class subjects, too many preparations 
Lack of student motivation ^ 
Small budget 

Excessive interaction (gossip^ parental pressure) 

Professional isolation 

Lack of support personnel 

TeacJ^, administration turnover t 

Other 

Gave only one reason 
Gave no reason 



% 

13.1 
10.4 
5.9 
, 5.8 
4.9 
4.1 
2.5 
0.3 
29.6 

18.2 
14,5 
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Teacher safety^ 



Student -safety , 



Grouo conflicts 



Vandalism 



Parental Suooort 



Lack of motivation 



Figure 3. Teacher perceotipns of student oroblems. 
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HighvSchopI 
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K-12 Schoor 
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50 
0 
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0 
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50 
0 

100 r ^ 
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Lack educational qoals 



Alcohol ism* 



Sex-related 



50 
0 

100 
50 



0' 
lOOr 



□ 



Cheating 



Truancy 



50- 



0=^ 



Promotion/ retentipn 



Figure 4. Teacher perceotions of student oroblems. 
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Before looking at specific problems, it is warth comparing the 
distributions* Note that for many of the questions, the 
distributions are very similar among the three school types. 
What differences do occur (note especially'^alcoholisra," "sex- 
related," and' *'lack of educational goals"), the K-12 respons-es 
tend to resemble responses from the high schools mor^ than the 
elementary schools, piK^bably because the answers reflect whole- 
school conditions* 

Most teachers in small schools perceive no problems regarding 
teacher safety, stp^^nt safety, or group conflicts. Issues of 
parental support, motivation, and educational goal^ are perceived as 
more troublesome; "lack of motivation" was listed as a serious 
problem more frequently than any of the other ^twelve areas - 

Generally, drug use, alcoholism, and sex-relatfed problems are 
considered nonexistent or minimal in small elementary schools. 

' \ ' 

7. , Their Perceptions of Their Schools • 

What do small-school teachers think of their schools? As a first 
step in addressing this complex question, it is instructive to 
. look at the teaching resources that they have at their disposal • 
We asked teachers to indicate the availability and use of a number 
of teaching resources in their schools; the results are summarized 
in Table 19. , 

Over 75% of the teachers said that their schools have and use 
reference books, a library, teacher-made materials, non-textual 
printed materials, and films;. 50-75% of the teachers said that 
their schools have and use guidance services, the out-of-doors, 
, field trips, programmed learning materials, and support teachers/ 
aides; 25-50% use mobile libraries, activity centers, television 
broadcasts, videotapes, professionals shared among schools, and 
community ^resources. Less than one-fourth of the schools reported 
use of internships/community work experiences, team teaching, 
radio broadcasts, community studies programs, computer terminals, 
and interactive television. 

We asked each teacher to rate his or her school on the job it does 
in a number of areas. The results are summarized in Table 20* In 
general, most teachers feel that their school does a good job 
teaching the basic skills and maintaining good discipline. About 
60% of the teachers believe that their school does a good job; 
fostering good communication between teachers, students, and parents; 
keeping the curriculum up-to;:j^ate; and controlling drug and alcohol 
abuse* 
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^ TABLE 19 

4 

Resource Availability and Use 



Resource 


Have, Use 


Have, Don't Use 


Don't Have 


LiXD L ar y 


87.1% 


' / 

9 . 2% 


. 

3.5% 


Reference books 




13.1 


1.1 


Jtedgner—maae maceriais 


85.3 f. 


12*2 


2.5 


f iims 


82#9 


15.4 


1.6 


Non-text printed materials 


81,9 


13.3 


4.8 


Prograosiaed learning materials 


60,5 


25.5 


14.0 


oupporc teacners/Siaes 


59 .9 


. 11-8 


28,3 


rxtfxu crips 


58,9 


32.3 


8.0 


Guidance services 


5^ .3 


18*4 


26.6 


uu t*o r^aoors 


^9 *Q 


35.6 


14.8 






LI ,k 


22 .5 


Videotapes ^ 


42.6 


15.8 


41.4 


Television broadcasts « 


38.8 


13.6 


.47.6 


Sharing professionals among 








, schools 


35.0 


15.9 


48^6 ^ 


Activity centers 


^ 28.8 


13.2 


57,2 


Mobile library " 


26.7 


8.1 


65,2 


Student contracts 


26.2 


l5.9 


57.9 


Internship^,- coroniunity work 








experience v 


20.5 


12.2 


67.0 


Radio broadcasts 


18.6 


' 19.7 


61.7 - 


Team teaching 


14.1 


10.9 


74.9 


Community studies program 


12.0 


15.1 


72.3 


Computer terminals 


10.0 


4.7 


85.2 


Interactive television ' 


5.8 


5.8 


87.7 



About half the teachers feel that thejr schools do a good job keeping 
facilities up-to-date, and offering each student the program he or 
she needs. 



I 

Fewer than half the teachers lauded their school's assistance of 
stuO^nts in making decisions about their personal lives, making 
^^w fi^or^r^u '^J'*^"^' preparing then, to be capable parents. 
Only 40.9^ of the teachers. feel that, their schools develop innovative 
curriculum materials well. But the worst grades in this area came 
in the area of staff development: bver 40X of the teachers feel that 
their schools do a poor job offering staff development programs. 
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we XX 


Poorly 


81.5% 


3. a 


73.2 


9.1 


66.it 


9.1 


62.8 


13.4 


59.8 


19.5 


59.1 


14.9 


50 A 


15.3 


46.0 


18.9 


45.8 


17.3^ 


40.9 


27.0 


32.7 


24.0 


29.7 


43.3 



TABLE 20 

^Teacher Ratings of The ir Schools 

How well^^does^Miis school-. . .? 

Teach basic skills 
Maintain good\^scipline 
Keep CiJnriculum up-to-date 
Control drug and alcohol abuse 
Keep facilities up-tordate 
Foster good communication between teachers, 

stgdents, and parents 
Offer each student the program he or she needs 
Assist students to make constructive decisions 

about their personal lives 
Assist students to make realistic career choice 
Develop innovative curriculum materials 
Prep^rjB students to be .cabbie parents 
Offer elective staff development programs 



We asked teachers about the strengt?^(s and weaknesses of their schools. 
Table 21 gives the percentages of teachers that felt a particular 
area was an outstanding strength or a considerable weakness in their 
schools (these categories are the extremes of a 5-choice scale). 

* 

The fi^e greatest strengths of small Jschools, according to the people 
who teach in thera are; li^PersonaJL attention given to students, 
2) Relaxed atmosphere, 3) Teacher-sjudent relationships, A) The 
quality of teaching, and 5) SchcJtSTdiscipline. 

The area most frequently ll^a^ted as a weakness was "Exposure of^'students 
to a variety of people and social settings," Other areas chosen as 
considerable weaknesses" more than ten percent of the time were 
vocational training (for jobs both in and outside the community), 
school facilities, parent participation, and surprisingly, flexibility 
of curriculum and scheduling. The last area, it is worth noting, was 
also frequently listed as an outstanding strength, ' 



8. Xheir Perceptions of Their Fellow Teachers 

In Table 21, we saw ^ that many teachers view favorably the quality of 
teaching in their schools. We asked teachers, other questions about 
t;heir teaching colleagues: 
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TABLE 21 " 

Teacher Ratings; Strengthsland Weaknesses of Their Schools 



Outstanding 


Considerable 


Ai^ea Kat6d 


Strength 


weakness 


Perdon3r attention given to students ■ 


59\9%s 


0.7% 


Kexajtea aciDOspnere 


49.3 


1.0 


5 tudent*-teacner relf tionsnips 




0.8 


yuaiity ot teaching 




' 1.2 • 


School ^ii<?rinlinp 




6.8 


f xexxDxxx Ly ui cur r !»uiui]i ano scneauling 


31.4 


8.5 


Student opportunities for leadership 


28.5 


5.3 


School-community relationships 


28.4 


5.3 


School facilities 


26.2 


12:4 


^Extra-curricular programs, including sports 
Academic "preparation for college 


24.0 


7.7 


19.6 


10. i 


School curriculum 


16.7 


3.2 


Parent participation 


15.9 


9.8 


Vocational training for jobs in the 






community 


10.0 


L7.0 


Vocational, training for jobs outside the 






community 


9.3 


20 .'7 


Exposure of students to a variety of, people 






and social settings 


4.7 


32.8 








* 







Are most teachers here from rural communities? 66.2% said "yes/* 
Many, but not-all, small^chool^ are primarily staffed by teachers 
who gtew up in rural areas, ^ 

\ 

Did most teachers here student-teach in a large town or city? 

45.3% said "yes." 14.9% said "no." (Since the responses were choices 

on a scale, many fell in the middle.) 

Are roost of the classes in this school taught by teachers who are 
fully credentialed in that area or grade? 85.8% said "yesy." ^ ^ 

Do most teachers here feel competent to fulfill their v&rious roles^ 
89.7% said "yes/* 

Do most tochers here feel professionally isolated? 37.1% said "yes." 
Even fewer, '18.2%, said that they feel personally isolated. 
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Ai-e most teachers respected a;s prof esslonals 'in this community? 
68.9X said "yes." ' ■ 

Finally, would most teachers here prefer to teach in a larger s^hobl 
or district? Only 12.5% answered affirmatively; 68.0% said "no." 

9. Their Perception^ of Their Communities 

An Important component of small-school teacher pej/ceptlons Is how 
they view their communities, an general, teachers In small schools 
are satisfied with the degree to whlc'h they are accepted by their 
coTumunities, with their housing, and with the presence of peers in 
the community; and dissatisfied with their conmunlty*s shopping 
facilities and cultural/educational opportunities. In other areas — 
.privacy, parent Involvement in the school, recreational opportunities 
we found no- clear-cut trends. Table 22 gives the p'ercentages. 



TABLE 22 

Teacher Perceptions -of Their Communities 

Aspects of the Community Percent Percent 

Satisfied Dissatisfied , 

Acceptance by the community 73.0 7 .B 

Housing , 52,2 21,7 

Presence of peers 48^2 ' 15,0 

Parent involvement in school' 42.9 31.4 

Recreational opportunities- 30.7 40,7 

Lack of privacy 32.5 30.4 

Shopping facilities , 18.7 *^8,6 

Cultural/educational opportunities ' 16.4 58,5 
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IV, Administrator Profile 



!• Their Personal Backgrounds 



Most small-school princip als are male (Table 23), Wocaen, however, 
make up 40.3% of eTOTIBBTary school administrators. 



TABLE 23 

Male/Female Distribution by School Type 

School Type 

, ^ Elementary High School 

J^^le '96.8% 59.7%- 

^ 3..2 AO. 3 5.4 

Mosfof the administrators are between the ages of 31 and 50 years old 
(Table 24) • ' 



TABLE 24 
Age of Respondents 
Age % 



Less than 30 years 7,4 
31 to 40 fears ^ 47,2 
41 tp 50 years 29,3 
51 to 60 ^ears 12,2 
Older than 60 years 4,0 



The majority of these adminlstratots^are married • Only 5,7% have 
nevei^arried (Table 25). 




TABLE 25- 

Marital Status of Respondents 

Marital Status % 

Never married 5,7 
Married * v • 86,8 

Divorced, other 7,4 



The^vast majority are white. Only 6.2? ai;e n^t (Table 26). 

TABLE 26 

Respondents' Rf^e 

Race Z 

White . 93.8 

BUck 2,5 
Native 

American 2.2 

Other 1,5 

• \ 

Like the teachers^ most administrators have nonurban roots -(Table 27). 
80.2% grew up In the country. In small towns, and In towns of less than 
10,Q00 people. 



TABLE 27 

/ ^ 

Where the Administrators firev Up 

Where grew up * % 

Open country or farm 38.7 

Village 21.6 

.Small town (2.5K to lOK) 19.9 

Small city (lOK to 50K) 9.9 

Medium city (50K to^ 250K) ' - ^13 

Suburtf near large city • 2.6 

Large city (250K+) 3.*! 



It appears^ to be much more common for the small-school principal 

to live In the school community than It Is f^or the teachers. There Is 

also variation by school type In this statistic (Table 28), 
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' TABLE 28 ) ' 

Where Respondents Live 

School Type 

Live in community 

where work? ' K-12 Ellmentarv High School 

Yes 87.8% 63.0% ' 83.9% 

No 12.2 37.0 16.1 



2. Their, Professional Backgrounds 

r 

Most of the principals in chis'scudy have a master's degree. It is 
much more likely that small elementary principals will have a bachelor' 
degree only, -See Table 29, 



TABLE 29 

Educational Background , * 

\ ' School Type ^ 

Highest Degree ^ K-12 Elementary High School 

Normal school certificate . 2.4% 3,5% 0.3% 

Bachelor's degree ' 13.9 29.4 j'.e * 

Master's degree * 77,1'^ 64-7 89^4 

DoctoT'ate 6.6 2.5 2,8^ 

> 

Many of these principals were teachers in their present schools prior 
to becoming administrators. VThile frequent in all school types, this 
phenomenon is most widespread in small high schools, where 44. 8X of the 
principals were at one time solely tea<?hers (Tabjle 30). 

TABLE 30 , 
I. . . ^ 

Teacher Prior to Becomlnjs; Principal Here 

School Type 

Teacher here 

before a Principal ? K-12 , Eljgmentary High SchoDl 

Yes , 31.9% 44.8!S 

No 66.8 68.1 55;2 
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Table 31 describes the length of time smalj-school principals 
have been at their present jobs. 



TABLE 31 
Experience in Present Job 
Length of time 

principal here ^ % 

Less than, one year 20.5 

1 to 2 years 22,7 

3 to 9 years 41.5 

10 years or more 15.3 



Table 32 details the teaching and admthistrative experience these 
principals have had in small schools other than their present one. 

TABLE 32 

Professional Education Experience Prior to This School 

Teaching and/^r •administrative experience 
' In other small schools % 

'None ^ . - 16,2 

Less than one year 8.0 

1 to 2 years 11.9 

3 to 9 years 35.2 

" 10 or more years ^ \ 26.7 



The mean numbers of years the respondents were involved in teaching 
or administration are given in Table 33, 
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TABLE 33 



Years of Professional .Education Experience 
Activity ' Hean Number of Yea rs Standard Deviation 



Teacher here A»0 
Teacher elsewhere 7»A 
Administrator elsewhere A. 5 



:a^£ 



6^1 
7.4 
7.5 



3. What They Do % 

We asked small-school principals hot? much time they spend in a 
number of activities. The results, are pre^sented In Table 34, 
Nonresponse Vate for this question was 5.2%. 



Activity 



TABLE 34* ^ 
How Principals Spend Their Time 

Mean Number of Hours /Week Standard Deviation 



Handling administrative paperworJt^ 
Teaching In major field 
Supervising playground, gym, 

halls, etc. 
Handling student dlcclpllne 
Chaperoning student events 
Working with teachers 
Ad^^slng students (personal matters) 
> Attending Informal staff meetings 
Preparing/correcting student work 
Attending out-of- school community 

events 

Advising student activities 
Other 

Maintaining achool facilities 
Teaching outside major field 
Meeting parents in school 
Coaching athletes 
Meeting with the school board 
Attending formal staff meetings 
Attending in-service education 

* ' TOTAL 
^ J 



11.98 




9.73 


6.35 




9.14 


4.86 


* 


6.07 


4.35 




4.44 


4.34 




7.92 


4.27 




4.99 


3.52 




4.50 


3.27 




5.54 


3.25 




5.11 


2.74 




6.32 


2*. 67 




6.36 


2.46 




7.02 


2.39 




5.77 


2.2^ 




6.34 


2.17 




4.13 


2.04 




6.37 


1.76 




4.83 


1.71 




4.08 


1.60 




5.40 



65.23 hours (excluding out-of- 
school community events) 
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4» Their Perceptions of Their Jobs 

Figure 5 graphically depicts the results of a number of administrative 
perceptions of how things work in their schools. We fqjjnd general 
agreement with the stateinents : "We need a clear set of consistently 
applied rules to keep good student discipline," and "The teachers 
and I have a lot of personal contact with parents — most student 
problems are resolved that way." 

More principals agree than disagree with these two statements: "It 
is necessary to have clear definitions of responsibilities in order 
to get things done in this school," and "Discipline needs to be 
fairly informal here," (e.g., I make decisions depending on what I 
know about the child and the family). 

We found' no clear trends regarding the statements, "To keep this 
school functioning well, the principal has to be the boss," and 
"It is necessary to have strict policies on parent complaints to run 
the school well." We also found general disagreement with the state- 
ment: , "In order to get my work done, I have to delegate many of my 
administrative responsibilities." 



5. Their Perceptions of Their Students 9 

We asked the priiicipals to indicate what their concerns are about 
student problems in their schools. Figure 6 presents the results. 
These principals considered very few of the problems we listed 
'considerable" or "serious." The five problems most fommonly listed 

"small," "some," or "considerable" problems were truancy, cheating, 
lack of educational goals and direct!^, lack of parental support, and 
lack of motivation. 

r 

Table 35 lists student participation in two areas i extracurricular 
activities (inc^luding sports), and leadership in groups. 



TA3LE 35 

Admlnlst-yator-Perceived Student Partic'lpatlon in Two Areas 

Activity % Nonrespons^ Rate 

Extratrurrlcular activities 

(Including sports) 67.1 4.5% 

Leadership in a group 21.8 7.7 



^ 
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We need a clear set of consistently applied rules 
to keeo good student discipline. 



The teachers and I have a lot of oersonal contact 
with par^ents- most student problems are resolved 
that way. 



It is necessary to have clear definitions of 
responsibilities in order to get things done around 
here. 



Discipline needs to be fairlv informal here (i.e., 
I make decisions depending on what I know about the 
child and the family). 



To keep this school functioning well, the orincfoal 
has to be "the boss". 



It is necessary to hSve strict policies on oarent 
complaints to run the school well. 



In' order to get my work done, I have to delegate 
many of my administrative responsibilities. 



Administrator^ percootrons of how things work 
in their schopls* 




0 
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% 

100 
■ 50 



Teactfer safety 



Vandal ism 



75 
50 
25 . 
0 . 



Student safety 



TruanCy 



75 
50 I- 

25 

0 



Group conflicts 



Cheating 



75 
50 
25 
0 

75 
50 
25 

0 



Sex-related 
problems 



Promotion/retention 




Lack of educational 
goals and directioir 



Laqk of parental 
suoDort 



75 

50N^ 
25 

0 

75 
50 
25 
0 L 



Drug use 



' '"^^^oho^isfn. 



40 



Lack of motivation 



I- "I 



problem 



Senous 
problem 



Figure 6. Administrator perceptions of stifdent problems. 
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Table 36 gives^the admittl^tiator-perceived destinations of the 
students^of small K-12 schools and high schools. 



♦TABLE 36 



* S^tudent DesClnations 

— ~ • • 

Destination >^ f ^ % StandaVdFT)eviation 



Dro^ out of .school before graduation 4.6 " j.^ 

Nopfcollege post-secondary program 15.5 13.2 

-Goes into military 7,1 ^^jq 

2 or 4 year college 34,3 19,5 

Works in or near the community 19,9 13.5 

Leaves community ^0 work elsewhere' 15.6 ^ 14,2 



daVdF^eviat 
' 5.2%^ ^ 



Figure 7 outlines administrator p.erce^tions of several statemgc^s 
about why students leave their community. We found general agf^emenfe 
with the statements: "Young people leave because they feel there are 
few work opportunities here," and "They leave because they feel life 
and work will be l?^tter elsewhere." There were no clear response 
trends for the other four statements. 

We £iske<J K-12 and high school principals what percent of their graduates 
leave th« community to settle elsewhere, and how "satisfied" they are 
with this number. They reported a mean bO*5Z outmigration. We broke 
the second, write-in part of the question into three groups: "satisfied," 
neutray," and "dissatisfied." The distribution of responses among those* 
who exp/essed an opinion is'rtflghly even: 29.6%, 30.4%, an6 36.0% 
respectively. 



6. Th^ir Perceptions%f Their Schools 



VTe^sked the principals in this study to tell us h^w being small has 
c^sed them to organize the school in desirable way6, and how it 
tfas forced them to organize in undesirable ways^ Tables 37 and 38 
Sutlipe the results in categories we designed after the sample. It * 
sftiould be noxed that nonresponse for this question was high (coding 
two desirable and two Undesirable ways, nonresponse = 45.5% and 45.9%; 
coding one each, the rates would be 32.^% and 29.1%). 
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Young people leave, because they feel there are 
few work opportunities here. 



40 r 

20 - 
0 
40 

20 h 
0 

40 ■ 
20 . 
0 

40 r 

20 
0 

40. r 



20 - 



t □ 



Not at all Very true of 
true, of this this 
] •community icommunity 



They leave because they feel life and work 
would be better elsewhere. 



They leave because they ma r/y someone who lives 
outside the community, , i» ^ 



Young people who leave frequently come back to 
the community to settle down. 



Most young people prefer to settle here. 



They leave because , they ffnd life in a small 
community limiting or boring. 



Figure 7 AdminiSLtrator perceptions of why, students leave 
their community 
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' TABLE 37 , J 

Desirable Organization (Two Responses per Administrator ) 

Desirable organization H % 

Individualize tion X8.7 

Scheduling advantages, flexibility 16.1 

Small classes 10 A 

Ease of communication 9,5 

Shared resonsibility 8.3 

Cooperatifon, family feeling among staff 8.0 

Cood discipline 2.6 

Increased variety of course offerings 2,1 

Other 24.6 



TABLE 38 

Undesirable Organization (Two Responses per Administrator) 



Undesirable Organization ^ % 

Restricted course offerings ' 38.9 

Large classes, too many grades per room 12 • 3 

Limited funds ^ 8,6 , 

Limits to extracurricular/sports 6.8 
Low faculty quality, no time or money for 

development , 6.0 
Time overload: overworked staff, too much paperwork 5.5 
Intellectual drain: too many preparations, 

teaching outside major field 5.2 

Forced to merge with other schoolCs) 2.3 

Other 34^2 



Table 39 detrfils use by small schools of a number of out-of-schooKr 
resources. iTie three most frequently utilized resources are state 
education department resources and personnel, media centers, and state- 
sponsored regional service centers. One interesting featurfe of this . 
table that is worth pointing out is the relatively lo^tilization 
of , the skills of community residents: only 33.6% of the principals 
reported that their schools take advantage of this resource. 
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TABLE 39 



Resources Used by Schools 
Resource iTnJtilized 



State education department 


71.6 


Media centers 


51.8 


Regional service centers 


50.7 


Regional educational cooperatives 


47.3 


State university 


44,0 


Traveling teachers 


41.9 


Centralized buying 


39.3 


Area vocational schools 


38.9 


Skills and In-klnd contributions of 




community residents 


33.6 


Regional program sharing 


26.1 


Teacher centers * 


16.4 


Student exchange programs 


12.3 


Other . ^ 


6.6 



/ 

/ 

We asked pr^ncl^^s to list the three most important Innovations that 
have been lntr64iHfeed in their schools in the last five years. Table 40 
lists the results, ^nresponse for this question ran 28,5% (no 
innovations giv^n)', 39.^% (only one given), and 57. U (only two given). 



^ h TABLE 4a 

r 

} * Innovations" Reported 

Innovation 

School organization and policy 15,5 

Vocational program^, on-the-job training 7.1 
IndividuaAzed instruction, mini-courses, skill center 5,7 

Discipline^ student handbook * 5.2 

Special education programs * • 4.7 

Physical education^ athletics 4,4 

Curriculum development 4,2 

Community participation 2*6 

Cooperative programs, inter-school programs 1.8 

Counseling, guidance l.g 

Extracurricular programs ^ ^ 1.6 

Technological innovations 1,1 

Other curricular developments ^ 29,4 . , 

Othcir noncurricplar developments v 14 ;4 
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Table 41 details who introduce these innovations, (nonresponse 
33.1%, 44.9%, and 59.9%.) 



I - TABLE 41' 

Who Introduced the Innovations 
Who. Introduced innovation 



Administration 37*5 

Staffl (teacher and sotneone else) 20*4 

Scteol board 14.5 

A*^£cdacher ^ 13,6 

Outside governmental agency 9.6 

Parents ^ 0»9 

A university or college 0*5 

Counselor ^ 0,2 

Other 4*4 



Administrators reported that 60, 9Z of their students participate In 
vocational training programs. Table 42 indicates what type of 
programs the schools use* 



TABLE 42 

Types &f Vocational Programs Uaed 

Vocational program % of students pyicipating 

In-school programs * 28,9 

• ^ Area vocational center 12,6 

Cboperative programs jwith local business 10,3 

(/ ^ Exchange programs with other schdol S.l 

Other 3,&- 

♦ 

These percentages are very low due to a low rate of response to 
these questions; the five questions (one for each type of program) 
asked for a check (if only one program were used) £r percent participa- 
tion. Apparently the compleKi|y of the questions discouraged many 
people from answering it, • 

^ * This category Includes combinations of teachers and others, such as 
counselors or studenta. • 
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We asked the administrators to rate^the effectiveness of their 
vocational programs on a 5-point -scale ranging from "very ineffective" 
to very effective." 17. IX of the responses fell on the "ineffective" 
half of the scale; 50. IX said "effective." 

Administrators were given a list of six barriers which might inhibit 
participation by students in vocational training programs, and asked 
to check those that applied to their schools. The responses are 
rjeported in Table 43. ^ 



TABLE 43 

Barriers to Vocational Participation 

X of administrators who 
Vocational training "barrier" checked this 

There is no program within reasonable 

travel distance 35^7 

The cost of a particular kind of training ' 
cannot be justified to tpcpayers, 
therefore it is ^ot offered 4 20.9 

Students feel "out of place" at the 
training programs (they don't want 
to' be out of a regular school) 16. 9 

Too few openings exlit in the available 

programs 1 • 12. 1 

The training which is ofJered is 

inappropriate for careers In our cotnmunlty 11.9 

Barriers are minimal. As many s&udents who 

want training can get it 45,1 



{ 




We asked several questions relative to speciai education. 5mall schools 
report a nean 34.2 students per school receive remedial or special 
education services. A mean 88. 3X of these students reoain in their * 
school (nonresponse - 11.5%). Principals reported a mean "go to a 

center outside' (their) school." - ^ 

Table 44 details what percentages of small schools deal with special 
education needs. 

On five-point scales, 63.45; of the respondents feel that their special 
education services are "effective" in meeting the needs of handicapped 
students (nonresponse - 12.12; many of these schools report no handi- 
capped students).. f4.4% feel that they are "ineffective." 
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: TABLE ktk 

How Small Schools Deal with Special Education 

Special education service % of schools 

Malnstreanjlng with assistance 76 ♦ 7 

Special education consultants 62.7 

Special education resource room 53,6 ^ 

Special cooperative programs ' A2t3 

Special classes 36.6 

Malnstreasilng without assistance 23.3 

Other 7^0 

• 

■ 

a similar scal^, 69t5X of the respondents feel that their 



a bimiiar scaie, o^t^^ 01 cne respondents feel that their 
Title I program is "effective" in meeting the needs of low achievers. 
11.92 feel that they are "ineffective." (nonresponse • 20,4%) 

figure 8 outlines administrator responses to a number of statements 
relative to the problems of running small schools* In general, 
admin^-strators did not agree with the statements made, 

7* Their Perceptions of Their Teachers 

Tables present statistica provided by administrators on the 

teachers in ^all schools. 



TABLE 45 
Faculty Si ze 

Faculty group Number of teachers Standard deviation Nonresponse 

Full-time teachers 14.7 9,2 - l,9X 

Part-time teachers 2*2 A, 8 . 5*3 



TABLE 46 < ^ 

Five Year Changes in Faculty ' ' 

Faculty Rroup Number of teachers replaced Standard deviation Nonresponse 

Pull-tiipe teachers 8,0 7,9 11.6% 

Part^lme teachers 1^2 2*6 17*3 ^ 
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state or district education officials seem to go 
out of their way to find probleoi? with oyr program. 



50 
25 
0 <- 



' 50 
25 
0 I- 



State or district education officials seem to go out 
of their way tb find problems with our facilities. • 



We have great difficulty meeting state requiremei>ts. 



50 
25 
0 



We have great difficulty meeting federal requirements, 



50 r 
25 ■ 
0 • 



50 

25- I- 
0 



We have' great difficulty getting enough mon^y to stay 
open. 



I 1 — t__j — 1 — I 'People from outside fail to understand how imoortant our 
L ^l_J — L_J — school is to cofflmunijy life. / 



Not true Very f 
at an true 



Figure 8. Adninistrator oercentions of the problems of runnina a 
small school'. 

t 
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TABLE 47 



EducationalJ^ackgVound of Teachers 



Highest educational level 



Normal school certificate * * 
Bachelor *s degree 
Master's in progress 
Master's degree ' ^ ♦ , 

Master's degree + additional credits 



Mean number teachers 

9.9 
2.2 
1.1 
2.5 



Stan;igra^ deviation 
1*8 * 
2.9 
^ 6.6 



TABLE, 48 

Teaching Experience of Faculties 
Number. of years^ experience Mean number teachers 



Less than 3 years 
3 to 5 years 
6 to 10 years 
Over 10 years 



5.1 
4.2 
4.9 
4.3 



Standard deviation 



*8.4 
4.1 
8.1 
6.8 



Not all of the teadhCrs' experience was in their present sc^hools 
(Table 48). Administrators report an average of 4.3 teacher^ per 
school had prior experience in other schools. (Nonresponse = 7.2%.) 

8. /Their I^erceptions of Their Cotamunities " • ■ 

V 

Ta^le 49 portrays administtator agreement with several statements 
we made on the questionnaire about school cocaminity interactions. 
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TABLE 49 



School-Community Interaction 



Statement 



% Agreeing 



People from th^ .coroiunlty take an Interest In what 
their children are learning, but they do not 
take an a*ctlve part In currlcular decisions 84 •O 

People from the community talk to school board 
members ab^ut curriculum and depend on the 
school board and adi^inlstrators to Implement 
the community's will ' ^ j63»4 

People from the community talk to teachers and 
. administration directly to recommend subjects 
which they think should be taught 56,1 

People from the community design and teach mini- 
courses (or run educational clubs after school) 13,8 

People from the .community do not seem to care 

about what Is taught In the school ' »9,3 

people from the comm};ndty form groups to keep certain 

curricula out of the school 5,7 

4 



^ Figure 9 outlines other aspects of coimunltor Involvement with the 
schools • In general, principals were^r^ likely than not to 
report little or no Involvement by the community In maintaining 
or building the physical pl^nt, classroom Instruction, vocational 
training, designing/evaluating curriculum, and ^school discipline* 
Figure 9 points out that small schools with a great deal of direct 
community Involvement are the exception rather than the norm, but 

^ most scho61s have some direct assistance by the coionunlty In all 

^ these areas ♦ ' 

Figure 10 continues by graphliiaiiy depicting tlie results to six 
more statemeats* We found disagreement with the statement, ''People 
In this cocpunlty complain frequently about the school." Administrators 
tended to agree with statements that? .coimunlty members volunteer 
services and/or offer materials at cost (or below) to the school, 
that people in the community know^what Is going on In the school, 
and that people In the cocmaunlty. are active In school-sponsored 
activities* 
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Assistance in vocational training 



Assistance in classroom instruction 



He^p in design apd/or evaluation of the curricul 



Helijwith school discipline oroblems 



I ' I 

Not at all Very much 
Involved involved 



Assistance in maintaining and/or building the 
physical plant 



Figure 9. Administrator perceotions of how the cormunity assists 
the school. 
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Very 
true 



People 171 this cornmunity complain frequently 
about the school. * 



Peoole in this cornmunity volunteer servTces and/or 
offer materials at cost or below in -order to assist 
the school- 



Peoole in this community know what is going on in 
the school. 

« t 



People in thfs community are active in school- 
sponsored activities ti-e-, they support teams, they 
come to soorts events, si:hool plays, and similar 
events)- ^ 



People in this community are very concerned about 
the values being imparted t>) their children through 
the school ^ 



People in this community use the school building as a 
center for community events- 



Administrator oDiniojKfilTseveral statemervt/deallng' with the 
community^ 
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More universal agreement by administrators was found for statements 
that "People In this community are' very concerned about the values, 
being Imparted to. their children through the school," and that 
"People In this community use the school building as a centeiT" f or 
^ommunlty events," 

Figure 11 coiqjletes this profile by Illustrating levels of conmunlty 
satisfaction In a number of areas, as perceived by small-school 
principals. The trend throughout Is that the communities are 
satisfied with their schools. We point out, however, that satisfaction 
with "accessibility of 'principals and teachers," ^'levil of .preparation 
(training) of teachers," and "student participation In extracurricular 
actlvltes" was more enthusiastic than satisfaction with "variety of 
academic offerings," "number of community-oriented activities," 
"academic achievement of students," and the "proportion of students 
who attend college." 
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% 

.50 
25 

0 



50 



Variety of academic offerings 



59 
25 

0 



Mumber of community-oriented activities 



50 
25 

50 
25 

0 



Academic achievement of students 



Proportion of students who attend college 




Rate of teacher turnover 



Quality of school facilities 



50. 
25 

01 
50. 

ol 



/ • ; 

^ student particioation in extracurricular 
activities 



Level ^ preparation (training) of teachers 



50, 

25 

ol 



^ Accessibility of orincipal and teachers 

• I I . ' * 

Not at all Very J^ot Important to 
satisfied Satisfied community 

Figure 11, Levels of cottiminity^ MtiSf action 




V. , School Board Profile ' ' 

^1 II . s * 

1. ^ Their Personal Backgrounds 

* * 
We begin this profile with a look at the personal Aaracteristics 
of smalls-school board members. Table 50 points out that^ like the ^ 
administrators^ most board members of small schools are between the 
a^^s of. 31 and 50. 



TABLE 50 • 

. Age of Respondents 

Age % 

*■ Less than 30 years old 3.6 

» 31 to 40 years *old 41.3 

41s4:o 50 years old • 39,4 

* 51 to 60 years old 13.5 

' Older than ^ 2.2 



V 



69. 5X of the board members in our weighted sample are male; 30*5% 

are female. The overwhelming majority are presently married (TableSl). 



TABLE 51 

Rarital Status of Respondents . 

Marital Status X 

Never married ' 1,0 

Married . 97.4 
Divorced, other 1.6 



89.1% of the respondents have children who either now attend school 
^ in that district, or who will in the next few years. 0,8X reported 
V ^'at They , have no children. 
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The vast nSwity of these members are white. Only 4.25: are not 
(Table 52). 



TABLE 52 



Respondents' Race 



Race 


1 


wbite 


95.9 


Native American 


3,0 


Hispanic 


0.4 


Black 


0.2 


Other 


0.6 



Like the other two groups we surveyed, most small-school board 
qiembers grew up in nonurban areas (Ta^le 53). 87 .SX grew up in 
the country, in small towns, and in towns of fewer than 10,000 
people, 

■ 

* TABLE 53 



Where the Bogrd Members Grew Up 



Where grew uy 

/ 


% 




Open country or fana 


57.7 


Village 


21 .1 


Small town (2500-10,000) 


8.7 


Small city (10,000,50,000) 


3.2 


-Medium city (50,000-250,000) 


US 


Suburb near large city 


2.4 


Large city (250, 00(H), 


5.4 



We feel,, that it is worth emphasizing the high percentage who grew 
in open country or on farms; 57*7%* The corresponding percentages 
for the teachers and administrators are A3*8Z and 38. 7Z* 
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Table 54 outlines the educational backgrounds 6f small-school 
board members. The majority (57t7J:) have no educational degrees 
beyond a high school diploma. 10. 3Z have professional degrees 
beyond a bachelor's degree. 



TABLE 54 

Educational Background 

Highest degree % 

Did not complete high school 2,9 

High School diploma 54.8 

Associate/junior college degree 12.0 

Bachelor's degree \ 20,0 

Master's degree ' - 8.5 

Doctorate i.g 



Table 55 indicates that most board members are long-time residents 
of their cooaaunities. Only 5.6X have lived in their communities 
for five years or less. 



TABLE 55 




Length of Residence 


in This Community 






Length of residence 


X 


Two years or less 


0.4 


3 to 5 years 


5.2 


6 to 10 years 


12.3 


More than 10 years 


81.9 



2, The Organization of School Boards 

The mean size of small-school boards of education is between 5 and 
6 members (5,43> standard deviation • 2.6). Most of these boards 
meet regularly once eactNmonth, but many respondents indicated 
that additional meetings are held "as necessary" (Table 56). 
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TABLE 56 

School Board Frequency Meeting 

Frequency * % 

Weekly o.O 

Twice monthly 9*. 4 

Monthly 88.3 

No regular schedule • 2,3 



3. Their Perceptions of the School Board's Job 

Figure 12 illustrates board menibor opiniws on the extent to which 
school boards should be directly involved in eight different issues. 
(The extent to which board members, and other groups, are actually 
involved in decisions about budget allocations, maintenance, hiring 
and firing of teachers, and curriculum adoption, are reported in the 
school-community profile.) ^ * 

Although a substantial number of respondents expressed a desire to be 
included in each of these decision-^making areas, the group as a whole 
was least likely to indicate they should ^^e involved in interviewing 
candidates for non-teaching positions, handling complaints of individual 
parents, making decisions about student discipline, and making decisions 
about the content of textbooks and other classroom materials. 

They were more likely to feel they should involved in monitoring the 
effectiveness of the principal(s) ihaking building and bus' maintenance 
decisions, monitoring the effectiveness of teachers, and interviewing 
candidates for teaching positions. 

We asked board members to choose the three goals (from a choice of 
eight) which they feel could best be used as a standard to e\^iuate' 
the quality of a school. Table 57 reports the resfponses. 

4. Their Perceptions of Their Students 

We asked board members. ttf indicate their concerns abc^t student problems 
in their school. Figure 13 presents the results. The response 
distributions are virtually identical to those of the administrators 
and teachers: few of the problems that we listed are considered serious. , 
The five most troublesome areas are^lack of motivation, lack of parental 
support, lack of educational goals and direction, cheating, and 
vandalism (it is worth emphasizing again that, in general, these problems 
are considered small. Vandalism, for example, is considered more than 
a "sniall problem" by only 19. 6Z of the respondents.) 
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Figure 12. Board member opinions on the extent to which school boards 
should be directly i^nvolved in eight areas. 
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Figure 13. Scfwol board mfen^jers' perceptions of student problems. 
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TABLE 57 

Goals to Evaluate the Quality of a School 

X of respondents choosing 
this goal (each could 
^Q^^ choose three) 

1. Students are well-grounded In basic skills 82.2 

2. After graduation, students are r^eady to 

be good parents and citizens ' 76.1 

3. Students are successful In their jobs after 
graduation 59^7 

4. Students know a great deal about the world ^ 
outside their hoiae cocnsunlty . 28.3 

5. Students continue to hold the same values 

they were taught at home 24.7 

6. Many students get Into college 23.7 
'7. Discipline problems are rare 18.5 
.S^tudents Qchf^ve.hlgh 3cores on std^idardlzed.. 

tests 9^ 



We asked both the teachers and the board roeabers to ^Indicate (from 
a choice of five) what they felt was the most Important future for 
which their school should prepare its average male and female 
students. Non-response by the teachers for this question was high; 
the board members liked It even less: fewer than 40% answered. 
Despite this high non-response rate, a comparison of Table 58 and 
Teacher Profile Table 16 suggests that board members may j>lace a 
greater importance on going to a liberal arts college. Again, this 
trend i«Ponly suggested^ due to the high uncertainty caused by low 
response to this question. 

We asked board members to indicate to what extent students in their 
district travel outside the community to participate in several 
education-related activities. Figure 14 Illustrates their responses: 
few students travel to sjtudy at colleges or vocational centers or to 
participate in student exchange programs. Most schools frequently 
transport students for competitive sports. The other activities — 
outdoor education, fairs and contests, and*fleld trips — showed a 
mixed bag of responses. 

We found very close agreement between board members and principals when 
asked what percent of their graduates leave the community to settle 
elsewhere. Board members reported a mean of 61.4% outmigration 
(standard deviation - 22.4). Administrators estimated 60.5%. When 
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Figure 14, Extent to which students travel outside their communities 
in education-related activities. 
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TABLE 58 



Most Important Male and Fehale Futures 



Females 



Maples • 



Future 



60.6% 
16.4 
5.2 
4.2 
10.2 
2.3 



61.6% 
7.1 
53 
9.3 

10.1 
6.2 



Did not answer 
Marriage and family life 
Work in the community 
Work outside the community 
Liberal arts college 
Vocational college 



asked how "satisfied" they are with this member, the percentages 
in the categories "satisfied," "neutral," and "dissatisfied" 
were 32*4%> 22*8%, and 40*1% respectiWly, among those who answered 
this question* * \ 



We gave the board members the same set of statements on outmiferation 
that we gave the administrators, and asked them to indicate the 
extent to which each statement is true of their community. The 
response distributions (Figure: 15) are almost identical to those in 
the administrator profile* The -only evident difference is a slight 
tendency for board members to disagree more than the Administrators 
with the statement, "Young people who leave frequently com^ back to 
the cOBsaunity to settle down." 



5. Their Perceptions of Their Schools 

Figure 16 illustrates responses to a number, of questions relative to 
the problems of running small schools. Comparison to Figure 8 in the 
Administrator Profile shws that both groups disagree with the 
statements made, and that the only differences are small. 

Figures 17 and 18 give the ratings of small schools in a number of 
areas by board members and administrators. The general shapes of the 
distributions in both figures are similar, bUt a few differences are 
worth noting. Compared to the administrators, board members are more 
likely to feel that their school does "very well" in keeping ^ 
facilities up to date, and are less likely to feel that the school doej 
"very well" in assisting students to make realistic career choices 
and constructive decisiotis about their personal lives, developing 
innovative curriculum materials, and offering effective staff develop- 
ment programs. ^ 
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Figure 15. Board members' perceptions of ^rhy students leave their 
coiTTOunity. 
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Figure 16. Board members* perceptions of the problems of running a 
small school. 
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figure 17* School bodrd members' ratings of the jobs their schools do 
Jn ar. number of areas. 
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Figure 18 • Administrators' ratings of the jobs their schooYs^^'^v^y 
in a number of areas. 
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Table 21 in the Teacher Profile gives teacher ratings of the 
strengths and weaknesses of thelj^ schpols. Table 59 gives findings 
for the same block of questions, cbraparing responses of principals 
and .School board members* The ord«r in which the "areas rated" are 
tabulated in Table 59 is the ^^e as the Teacher ^Profile ranking, 
and some ^differences in ranking are worth pointing out. As a group, 
board members are more likely to consider school facilities an 
outstanding strength (36,^%) than are the teachers or administrators 
whofwork in them (26.2% and 2. 162, respectively). Board members 
rate school curriculum higher as well (27. 4^;, compared to 22,9% 
for administrators, and 16.7!S for teacher^) . Furtfierraore, 20. 4X 
feel that there is strong parent participation, while only 1:5.9% ot 
the teachers and 8.6% of the administrators consider that an out- 
standing strength of the school. 

Board members were asked what they perceive to be the advantages and 
disadvantages of consolidation. We" collapsed their write-in 
responses into several groups; the results are summarized in Table 60. 
We coded as many as two advantages: Non-reponse was high however; 
18.1% didn*t write anything down. 



It is interesting to note here that although exposure of students 
to a variety of people and social settings is frequently seen as a 
serious weakness in thesa schools, oxrly 2.7% of the board members see 
such exposure as a, beneficial outcome of consolidation* One possible 
reason for this phenomenon may simply be that nearby schools are 
composed of similar kinda of people; pote from the School-Community 
Profile that only 7.5% of the board members believe that people in 
neighboring towns are "very different from people in this town." 

Table 61 shows^the other side of the coin: board members' perceptions 
of the disadvantages of consolidation^ A^ain, non-responsef was 
high: 24.2% wrote nothing. ' ^ 

We asked board members how much pressure there is from the state to 
consolidate. 12.2% answered *'a lot," 30.8% said "some," and 5'>.9% 
reported none. 
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TABLE* 59 

Board and Principal Ratings; 

Strengths and Weaknesses of The ir Schools 

» 

Outstanding strength Considerable weakness 
Area rated * Board Principals Board Principals ' 

m 

Personal attention given 



;to students 


52.7% 


67. 2X 


1.4% 


OX 


'.Relaxed atmosphere 


28.8 


■ 44^7 


0 


0.2 


Student-teacher relationships 


38.3 


• 54.7 


1.1 


2.6 


Quality of teaching 


39.5 


43.7 


9.2 ■ 


1.2 


School discipline 


37.3 


- 44.6. 


2.7 


0.4 


Flexibility of curriculum 










and -scheduling > 


23.3 


• ^5.7 . 


2.8 


6.6 


Student opportunities for 








leadersiilp 


26.4 


" 29.6 


3.1 


0.9 


School-community 










relationships 


29.8 ' 


28.4 


2.3 


1.2 


School facilities 


36.5 ' 


y 21.6 


3.4 


*10.5 


Kttra-curricular prqjfcrams. 








Including sports 


27.2 


2G.9 




6.4 


Academic preparation for 










college 


22.5 , 


18.3 


5.7 


2.2 


School curriculum 


27.4 


22.9 


0.8 


1.2 


Parent participation 


20.4 - 


8.6 


4.0 


* 5.4 


Vocational training for 










jobs In the community 


12.0 


4.0 


13.5 


13.0 


Vocational training for 










jobs outside the community 


9.8 


5.1 


13.9 


15.4 


Exposure of students to a 








variety of people and 










social settings 


6.6 


5.7 


12.2 


13.6 
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TABLE 60 

Advantages of Consolidation 

Advantage % of total responses 

No advantage 36,8 

Expanded curriculum 27»1 

More raoney, lower taxes 8,6 
Better facilities, equipment, ^ 

supplies 6*7 
More students, better 

athletic teams 6*3 

Competition among students 5.6 
Exposure to different 

kinds of people 2»6 

Other * 6*3 

■ L . 

TABLE 61 

Disadvantages of Consolidation 

Disadvantage ^ % of total responses ' 

No disadvantages 4»6 

Transportation problems 42.9 
Lose community cohesion, loss of 

an Important part of ccrmmunlty 1^»9 

Loss of Individual attention 16 »5 
Loss of community control over 

education 7»3 

Discipline or drug problems 6»5 

Lowered quality of Instruction 3*8 

Other ^ 1,5 



-6t ThelT5 Perceptions of Their Communities 

We asked both the school board members aftd the principals to Indicate 
their community's satisfaction with a number of aspects of the schools. 
The board members' responses are Illustrated In Figure 19. The only 
noteworthy differences between this and Administrator Profile 
Figure 11 arejilgher reported coimnunlty satlsfactioh with th^ g^^ity 
of school facilities, ai)jh lower reported comm\^nlty satisfaction with 
the proportion of students *who attend college and the accessibility 
of principals and jLeachers. 
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Figure 19. Levels of corrmunity satisfaction. 
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Figure 20 outlines board perceptions of the ways in which the 
community helps the school. School board members' responses are 
very similar to administrator responses* 

Figure 21 gives the responses to a number of other questions 
about the school-community relationship. Again, there are^only 
small differences between these answers and those of the administrators 
(Administrator Profile Figure 10), except that board members were 
more likely to report that comnunlty members are active in school- 
sponsored activities. 

Finally, we gave board members a list of five of the reasons communi- 
ties ^ten have for opposing the closing of a small school. Accompany- 
ing this list was this statement: "If your school were under pressure 
to close, which of the following reasons would be the two most 
Important to your coMunity'^" Their responses are tabulated in 
Table 62. 



TABLE 62 



Reasons to Keep a Small School Open 



Reason 



of respondents 



If the school closes, the community will lose 

its central focua. 73,3 

If the school closes, taxpayers will lose 

control over how their tax money is being spent. 42.2 

If the school closes, young people will be exposed 

to values of which this com^iunity disapproves. 30.9 

If the school closes, young people will be more 
likely to become disenchanted with their home 
community and .move out. 26.7 

If the school closes y parents will not know where 
their children are or wha« they are doing much 
of the time. 25.6 
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Figure 20. Administrator ^rcep'tions of how the community 
assists the sclrool. 
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Figure 21, School board opinion on several statements dealing with the 
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VI. School Profile 



In the preceding profiles (Teacher, Actalnlstrator, and School 
Board), we have summarized the Information and opinions we received 
from a nation-wide survey of three groups of y^ople Involved In 
small-school education. In these last two profiles^ we summarize 
and compare the responses of these three groups, and add additional 
Information which does not deal specifically with any one group 
Ce.g. the school's total budget). 

The following three abbreviations are used to Indicate from which 
questlonnalre(s) came the Information that Is discussed: A = 
administrator, SB ^ school board, and T =* teacher. When a number 
follows an abbreviation, it refers to a table; If the number Is 
subsequently followed by the letter "F," the number refers to a 
figure. For example, '*a7F" refers to Administrator Profile Figure 7. 
refers the reader to Table 24 In the Administrator Profile. 

1. Organization 

Tables 37 and 38 sumnmrlze administrator perceptions of how being 
small has been advantageous and disadvantageous In 'school organization. 
At least one In ten responding administrators listed small classes, 
ease of scheduling, and Individualization as desirable features; 
ease of communication within the school was al^o frequently reported. 
The most frequent disadvantages listed were restricted course offer- 
ings and large classes, or too many grades in one clasffisoom. 

Teachers, when asked hov the small school setting makes it easy or 
difficult to teach effectively, answered in a similar fashion 
(T17, T18) . Close interaction, individualization, and Intra-school 
cooperation makes their Jobs easier; Inadequate facilities or 
supplies and multi-class subjects or too many preparations were the 
most frequent complaints. 

Classrooms in small schools are frequently occupied by more than one 
grade level at a time. Averaging the responses of all administrators 
equally (regardless of school size), we found that 42. A% of the 
classrooms in grades K-6 Include more than one grade level, 27.3% 
of the required courses in grades 7-12 are made up of more than one 
grade, and 50.8% of the elective courses in grades 7-12 have more 
than one grade. 
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2. Personnel 

a. Administrators 

The overwhelming majority of this principals in K-12 and high 
schools 3re male, but about 40% of elementary principals are fetrale. 
Most administrators are married, white, between ages 31 and 50, and 
from rural and small-town backgrounds. They most frequently live 
in the cotmuunity the/ work in. The majority of administrators in 
all school types have master's degrees, but elementary principals 
were more likely to not have a master's than principals from the 
other two ychool types (A23-A29). Additional information about 
the characteristics of this group can be found in the Administrator 
Profile, 

b. Teachers 

Won^en outnumbered men in this group almost two to one. Teachers 
are, on the average, younger than principals; the majority were 
age 40 or younger (T6) . And, given their younger ages, it is not 
surprising that they are more frequently single: 13*5% have not 
married, compared to 5,7% for the principals (T7, T8) . Like the 
principals, most are white, and most grew up in rural areas or small 
towns. They most frequently live in the community in which they 
teach, but it is more common to find them living outside the 
community than it is for the administrators (T8, T9) . 

Questions about the educational backgrounds and professional 
experience of teachers were asked of both the surveyed teachers 
and the administrator group* Their responses were similar* 
ApproxljT^tely 71% of small-school teachers do not have master*s 
deg.rees (or other post-baccalaureate degrees), 76% of the teachers 
report less than ten years' experience in their present school 
(and other schools of the same size), and 64% of the teachers 
report at least one year of teaching e:^perience in another school 
(for a more detailed comparison of administrator and teacher 
responses along these parameters, see the Sample Check, Chapter 8). 

Tables A45-A48 outline specific characteristics of the faculties 
of these schools* 

Table 6<J gives administrator^esponses to a questi<>n asking what 
has happened to the size of the teaching staff in their schools in 
the past five years. Although slightly more than half reported no - 
change, reports of increases outnumbered decreases two-to*one. 

Table 64 gives responses to a similar question regarding changes 
in the size of the student body. Here the trend is different: 
decreases were commonly reported, and outnumbered increases 3!2. 
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It should be noted that the overall trend is _not one of 
shrinking enrollments and Increased teaching staffs. The 
sltuatlqn Is better described as one in which faculties are 
either growing or, more coimnonly, numerically stable, while 
student enrollments are showing frequent, but by no means 
universal, shrinkage. 



TABLE 63 

Chanj^es in Size^of the Teaching Staff 

ange ^ % of schools 

Increase 32.4 
No change 52.5 
Decrease 15. i 



TABLE 64 

Changes in Number of Students in the School 

i Change % t>f schools 

Increase —•^.^ 27.^ 

No change 30.0 

Decrease 42.4 



When ask^d if they had any pre-service training appropriate 
to teaching in smalL^chools, 64% of the teachers answered "no. 
Of those that said "J^s/* most of the descriptions were of rur^ 
"experiences," or teaching (and student-teaching) in other sm^' 
schools. 66% reported that they have had in-service training 
appropriate for teaching in small schools, but their respo/lses to 
other questions indicates that, in general, they do not fofel their 
schools do a good job offering staff development programs; 3U 
«3cpressed dissatisfaction with their opportunities to interact 
witH other education professionals, and 36% feel tfiat most teachers 
in their school feel professionally isolated. 
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c» School Boards 

Almost all of the board members in small schools are white, 
married, and from a small- town background* Men outnumber women 
more than two-to-one, and the group as a whole is older than the 
teachers and administrators » More than half ended their formal 
education with high school; 10»3% continued their education after 
receiving a bachelor's degree* Most are long-^irae residents of 
their communities (SB50-SB55) . 

Most school boards meet monthly, on a regular basis » 

d. The Issue of Ra<rtaT^ake-up 

.Table 65 (below) points out that most of the administrators, 
teachers, school board members and students in small schools are 
white* Minorities are po^ly represented among the teachers 
especially. 



TABLE 65 



Racial Make-Up of Small Schools 



Group 


White 


Black 


Native American 


Other 


Administrators 


93.8% 


2.5% 


2.2% 


1.5% 


Teachers 


98.0 


0.3 


0.7 • 


1.0 


School board 


95.9 


0.2 


3.0 


0.9 


members 










Students* 


89.2 


1.8 


4.4 


4.0 



Data from the administrator questionnaire* Fotmat of the question was 
different from that of the other three groups* 



3* Programs ^ ^ , 

a. Resources 

The five resources which teachers most frequently said they had 
access to and use are: libraries, reference books, teacher-made 
materials, films, and non-text printed materials* The five resources 
which teachers most frequently had access to but did n ot use are the 
out-of-doors, field trips, c6mmunity resources, programmed learning 
materials (like SRA) , and radio broadcasts* The five resources on 
our list which teachers most frequently said they did not have access 
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to are interactive television, computer terminals, team teaching, 
community studies programs, and internships/coiranunity work 
experience programs (T19) • 

In a list of other resources, school principals indicated that 
their schools utilize their state education department, media 
centers, and regional service centers more than 50% of the time. 
Regional program sharing, teacher centers, and student exchange 
program are utilized by less than 30% of the schools (A39), 

h. Programs Offered 

Table 66 presents information provided by school board members 
about five types of programs. Non-response was high for this 
question: 10,3%, 



TABLE 66 



Program Availability In the School or District 



Program 


Yes 


No 


Hot lunch program 


9-3.6% 


•6.4X 


After-school programs 


a, 57.5 


A2.5 


Sunsner programs 


A1.3 


58.7 


Homebound teachers 


23.1 


76.9 


Breakfast programs 


19.3 


71.7 



i 

■ I 

c. Curriculum and Innovations , 

We asked administrators where nev curricular ideas in their 
school come from. They reported administrators, teachers, and outside 
workshop courses were the most frequent source of these new ideas 
(Table 67). 

Similarly, administrators most frequently said that ^Innovations 
in their school were introduced by administrators (A^l) , The 
innovations they reported involved many areas of school management 
and curriculum (AAO) . 

d. Handicapped and Gifted Students 

The Administrator Profile details a number of aspects of education 
for handicapped students. We found that schools deal with the special 
needs of .Btudents through a variety of means; most common are main- ^ 
streaming with assistance (76.7%) of the schools), and' gpecial education 
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TABLE 67 

Where Nev Currlcular Ideas Come From 



Source % 

Admins tra Cor 88. 1 

Experienced teacher • 61.7 

Outside workshop course 60.3 

New teacher 58.8 

Resource person (outside school) 33.3 

Cotnniunlty member ^ • 21.5 

Advisor 5.2 

Other * * 3.6 



resource rooms (53,6%). In general, administrators f6el that 
the services that they offer handicapped students and low 
achievers are ''effective" (AAA) 

» 

When asked to list the good and bad ef^fects on their school 
of P.L. 9A-1A2, 30.8s; of. the administrators said It had had no 
effect. 32.2% complained that It was costing the district 
additional motiey, 11.9% said that It was leading to Increased 
understanding of the handicapped, A. 3% ^pmplalned that tt was 
causing additional bureaucratic headaches, and ljl% said that 
the law has enabled them to hire a resident consultant teacher. 

Administrators rated the ef f ec^tivenqss of their- programs for 
gifted and talented qtudents on our standard five-point jtftale. 
A6.5% feel that^ their programs are "ineffective," and 51.0% feel 
that they are "effective." Table 68 Indlca^tes what these- programs 
consist of (note, however, that non^response for Table 68 = 77%). 

' e. Vocational Education 

The Administrator Profile also presents our findings on 
vocational education In small schools. In suipmary: administrators 
reported that more than 60% of their students participate In 
vocational programs. Administrators rank their programs high In 
effectiveness, and most frequently cite geograiphlcal Isolation and 
the high cost of such programs as barriers to participation by 
students (AA2, AA3y. * 
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' TABLE 68 
Gifted and Talented Progt^s 
Program 
None 

Special programs in school 

Indlvlduallz'e their program 

"It\s up to the teacher" 

Send student;s elsewhere 

Special' materials purchased for them 

Employ tutors 

Use them for peer tutoring 
Other 



46.7 
16,5 
11/7 
'8.8 
3.1 
2.3 
1.1 
0.3 
9.4 



A. Budgetary Considerations 



V 



a« Revenues and Costs 

Questions on the administrator questionnaire dealing with 
budgets had very high non-response rates » probably due to a number 
of |:easons: unwillingness to do the extra work of figuring out or 
looking up the figures, uncertainty about figures for the, coming 
year, perhaps even reluctance to share financial information with 
outsiders. Nevertheless, Table 69 gives our findings on the sources 
and uses of the monies used to run small schools. Figure 22 Is a 
frequency histogram of per-pupll expenses reported by administrators. 
The mean budget for these. schools is $631^000, with high non-response 
(18,2%) and a large standard deviation ($818,000)\ 



TABLE 69 

Budget* Information Contributed by Adrainistrators 



Sources % Contribution 


S.D. 


Non-Response Rate 


Local cornnunlty 5A,8 


26.7% 


16, AX 


State goveritment 3A.8 


2A.1 


17.4 


Federal government 8.3 


10,9 


21.6 


Expenses % of Total Budget 


S.D. 


Non-Response Rate 


Salaries 62.7 


15.1% 


19. AX 


Maintenance 10.9 


7.7 


22,1 


Transportation 9.0 


5,8 


19.1 
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(1500-1599) 



Median 
' (1800) 



Mean 
(2278) 
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• Per-pupil cost (dollars) 



Figure ^Jj?* Freqiiency histogram of per-pupil costs repoi'ted by admirti^trators. 
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Transportation 

Table 70 indicates how long students in these schools must 
ride the bus* each (fey. This is one crude indication of the area 
of these school districts^ 



TABLE 70 

Length of Time Students Spend Getting tp and from School Each Dav 



« 

Time % 

30 minutes 53.3 

30-60 minutes 3l»9 

' 60-90 minutes 6,7 

90 minutes 3.4 



School board members report that 86.6% of the schools do notiprovide 
transportation for students staying after school to partici-pate in 
TOtracurricular activities. However, -on five-poim s^caleinranglng 
from "not at all" to '*f requently," members report frequent travel 
hy students (positions 4 or 5) outside the communfCy to participate 
in competitive sports (78%), fairs and conte'sts (50%)-> and field or 
class tri*ps (48%) , but not for outdoor education (19%) , study at 
neairby colleges or vocational centers (18%), or student exchange 
programs (9^) . 

Energy ^ \ j 

When asked "Do" you expect to have to modify (or have you already 
modified) the operation of your school because of the cost/limited^ 
availability of fuel?V' 62^*0% of the school board respondents said' 
"y^s/' However, only 19*7% are considering alternative energy 
sources (e«g«, solar, wind, ethanol) ♦ Most are modifying or planning 
to modify via conservation practices or investment in standard 
technologies like more efficient burners and insulation. 

5« Other Topics " ^ ' . . 

a. The Issues of ConsoLTdation 
We asked school board ^members several questions about consolidation 
an issue that many small/schools have had to face, and, as enrollments 
decline, will continue^co face* 

When aske^..-^H7ould it be possibly for you to consolidate with 
anothfer_flch<yol within reasonable bu^ distance (i'«e.,^no more than ^ 
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an hour's ride for any child)?/' 39.9% said "no;" 60.1% said "yes." 

"How much pressure from the state or county Is.* there to 
consolidate^" 12.2% said "a lot." 30.8% said "some." 57.0% said 

It * fl 

none. 

"What do you see to be the advantages and disadvantages of such ^ 
a consolidation'^" (Or, "What would be the advantages and disadvan- 
tages if it were possible for you to consolidate?") School Board 
Profile Tables SB60 and SB61 sumyarize the results of these write-in 
queries* •37»6X see no advantages to consolidation* 27.8% see 
advantages in an expanded curriculum. No other area (lowered taxes, 
better facilities, better athletic teams, etc.) accounted for more 
than 9% of the responses. 

•^'Has the consolidation issue been brought to a vote in your 
community?" 22.3% responded affirmatively* Of these communities, 
60.9% clearly opposed consolidation, 22.4% clearly supported ^ 
consolidation, and for 16.8% we received "other" responses (such 
as "undecided"). 

^ b. The Problems of Small Schools 

We asked all three of the groups we surveyed to indicate what 
their concerns are about student problems in their school. The 
response distributions are virtually identical among the three groups; 
rfew of the problems we listed are ev^r considered serious. Of the 
thirteen areas we specified, the three areas most frequently listed 
as troublesome are lack of student motivation, lack of parental 
support, and lack of educational goals and direction (A2A, SB51, 
T8-9) . 

^ c. The Strengths and We^akness'es of Small Schools 

All three groups were asked to rate sixteen areas as "strengths" or 
"weaknesses" of their schools. In general,, the responses of all three 
groups were similar, but there were a couple of differences between 
the board members and the other two groups; these are discussed in the 
School Board Profile. The following areas were rated "outstanding 
strengths" more than 30%* of the time, by all three groups: personal,* 
attention given to students, relaxed atmosphere, student-teacher ' • 
relationships, quality of teaching, and school discipline. 

Respondents saw all areas. as "conside;:able weaknesses" ^( the other 
e nd o f our five-point scale) of their schools much less frequently. 
The Only areas seen as "considerable weaknesses" more than 10% of the 
time by all three groups were: exposure of students to a variety of 
people and social settings and vocational -training for jobs in and 
outside the commuriity (SB59, T21). 
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d. Internal Ratings of the Schools / 

What do people who work In small schools think of their , 
schools? Most teachers and adn^nistrators feel their schools 
do well teaching basic skills, maintaining good discipline, 
keeping the curriculum up to date, controlling drug- and alcohol 
abuse, fosto^ing good communication between teachers, students, 
and parenfiC, and keeping facilities up to date. They were much 
less -likely to day that their schools do poorly In any areas; 
of the teachers, 27.0% said that their schools do a poor job of 
developing innovative curriculum materials, and 43 .SX said that 
their school does a poor job offering elective staff development 
programs. Administrators rated all twelve areas as "poor" less 
than 25X of the time* 

f 

e. Internal Satisfaction with the Schools 

Figure T2F summarizes ieacher satisfaction with their schools. 
Most teachers are happy with their autonomy, student discipline, 
opportunities to develop close personal relationships with students 
the amount of time they spend at schox)l and school functions, the 
length of their commute to work and the quality of student-teacher 
relations. They were less satisfied with their pay relative to 
the cost of living, the school facilities, and their opportunities 
interact with other education professionals. 
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VII. Connjunity Profile 

f 

1. Copimunlty Characteristics 

We asked school board members seventeen questions about their 
communities. The results: 

a. Economics 

In 76.5% of these communities, most of the residents are 
employed in farming or ranching. When' asked if theirs was a 
"one-industry town," however, only 41.1% said "yes" (non-response 
11*9%): 29.8% of the respondents specified "agriculture," 6.3% 
Said "mining,^' or "logging," 2.6% said manufacturing of some type 
and the remaining 2.4% were classified under various headings, 
including tourism and fishing. 

In a separate question, 7.4% said that a substantial portion 
of local Income comes fr6m tourism. 

Only 22.1% agreed that "employment opportunities here are 
pretty diverse." Nevertheless, 69 #7% verified that "there Is a 
wide range of family incomCN^^^e'** Finally, 49.5% of the people 
responding to the question, "Do most people here have to struggle 
to make ends meet?" said- "yes" (non-re^onse = 6.2%). 

b. Education 

93.5% of the respondents agreed that most people in their 
community finished high school. Only 4.2% said that most people 
have a college degree. 

6.9% of the respondents agreed that "many children here go 
to private or parochial schools*" 

c« Backgrounds 

70.1% of the respondents agreed that "most people here are 
from a single racial or ethnic background" (5.5% non-response). 
The breakdown: 

White 74.9% 
Black .1 
Native American 4.7 
Spanish Amecican^ -6 
Other groups \ 18.5 

86.8% verified that "most people who live here were born here 
or nearby," but 39.9% reported that "a lot of people ftove<f here 
from elsewhere in the last ten years." 24 ^9% agreed that their 
community has "changed substantially in the last five years." 
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The breakdown: 

7.5% Inmlgratlon 

3.1 Becoming a retirement conzmunity 
1.5 Population decline 
1.1 Energy or other "boom" 
11.7 Other change (e.g. "military base closed'') 

And roughly one-quarter (26.1%) affirmed that "there is a large 
generation gap in this comraunity." 

d. Isolation ^ 

When asked "Do most families here live at l^st a quarter mile 
apart from each other'^," 63.7% answered "yes." Despite physical 
isolation, however, only 8.2% agreed that "it is often difficult 
to get to the next town." of the respondents said that 

"people in neighboring towns are very different from those in this 
town." . ^ 

2. Community Attitudes About the School 

AllF and SB19r illustrate administrator and school ISba'rd memhJc 
perceptions of how satisfied their communities are with their 
schools. In general, both groups report community satisfaction 
with the schools. Neither group thinks that "people in the 
community complain frequently about the school," but they do 
"know what goes on there," and "are very concerned about the , 
values being imparted to their children through the school" 
(AlOF, SB21F). 

3. Coimiiunlty Interact^oj( with the School 

Administrator Profile Table 49 outlines some of the feelings princi- 
pals ha^^e about community involvement with the school. Most 
principals report that communlfy members are interestjsd in what 
their children are learning but, beyond talking to school board 
members, they are not very active in curricular matters. However, 
less than 10% reported that "people from the community do not seem 
to care about what is taught in the school." 

A9F and SB20F outlined other aspects of community involvement with 
the schools. Both groups generally reported little or no involvement 
in maintaining or building the ^physical plant, classroom instruction, 
vocational training, designing/evaluating curriculum, and school 
discipline. 
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VIII. Report on Sample Check 



Because we were ^sappointed with our 38% response rate, we 

conducted a telephone check of '62 randomly sampled non-responding 

principals to ascertain whether non-responding schools differed in 

some important fashion from schools which responded to the questionnaires. 

Twelve questions were asked; these questions are summarized below. 

■ 

^No Significant Differences Between Responding and Non-Responding Schools 
( At Significance Level p = .05) 
(Parenthetical notes refer to questionnaire numbers) 

1. Agreement with the statement, "Most young people prefer to settle 
here" (ADf)24a). 

2. Agreement with the statement, "Young people who leave frequently * 
come back to the community to settle down" (AD<^24c) . 

3. Affirmative response to the statemejnts: 

— "Are the ^aploymjeaL i)pportunlties.h£rfi^ pretty 

diverse?" (SB«42d) ^ 
"Is there a wide rarfge of family income here?" (SB/;A2e) 
"Did most people here finish high school?" (SU^Zh) 
*'Has the community changed substantially in the last 

five years?" (SB^42q) 
"Were you a teacher at this school before becoming ''a 

principal?" (AD#60a) 

4. "How long have you been a principal at this school'^" (AD<^59) 



Significant Differences Found Between Responding and Non-Responding , 

Schools (p < .05 ) 

Non-Respondents 

1. "Are most of the residents employed in 

farming or ranching?" (SB*42a). p< .001)- Fewer farmers 

2. Agreement with: "People in this community 

know what is going on in the school" (AD#5b. More perceived 

p < .01), community awareneTss 

3. "Were most people who live here born here 

or nearby?" (SB#42j. p < .bOl) More inmigration 

4. "Do many children here ^o to private or Fewer students sent 
parochial schools?" (SBi?42o. p < .05)* to private schools 
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Due CO the difficulty and uncertainty of weighting small samples, 
the non-respondent samples fcave not been weighted. We do know, however, - 
that the Plains region and the West account for roughly 82% of the 
small schools In the United States, with the Plains states contributing 
60% aita the West contributing 22%» WltKout actually weighting the 
non-respondent sample, a look at the region-by-region frequencies of 
our telephone survey questions alters our interpretation of the 
differences between responding and non-responding schools: 

1* "Are most of the residents employed in farming or ranching'^" 

19 out of 24 or 79% of the administrators in the Plains and West said that 
yes, most of the residents of their community are employed in fanning 
or ranching. This compares favorably with a 'iyes" .c<iaE.^f ^^^^ 77% 
for the large nationwide weighted sample. ^"^-^.^v 

2, "How true is this statement about people in your community'^ 

♦ 'People in this community, know what is going on in the school/" 

A breakdown in these A/o regiops for the question regarding community 
knowledge of what goes on in the school is given belowi ^ 

1-2 3 4-5 

(not true) (true) - ^ 

PlMns and West 0 2 22 

Hence, special consideration simply accentuates the difference: non- 
responding schools perceive greater communlJLy awareness. 

3, 'Vere most people who -live here born here or nearby^" 

The differences we found between the mail sample and the telephone sample 
are negated by regional ccJnsideration • 19 out of 24 of these two 
important regions said yes^ most people who live here were born here or 
nearby; 13 out o&^13 of the numerically-important Plains schools' 
principals answered af f innatlvely • 

4, "Do many children here go to private or parochial schools'^" 

Regional considerations do' not affect the private/parochial participation 
question, since all telephone respondents answered "no/' it is our feel- 
ing, given the borderline-significant chi-square and the inherent intro- 
duced statistical bias in skewed bivariate contingency tables, that th^ 
significance of this difference is certainly questionable, if not unlikely. 

Hence, after taking into consideratiorv the important factor of regional 
weighting, we found clearly significant diffe^rences in only one of * 
twelve questions asked survey non-responding principals. This ques<ion 
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was of Che five-point scale type, and asJted them to express their 
agreement or disagreement with the statement ^'People in this community 
know what is going on in the school." This difference may be attribut- 
able to one of three things: ^ 

1* An actual difference : administrators in school-aware communities 
were less likely to respond to our quest ionnaire^ 

2, A Type 1 error : it should be noted that at our predefined 
significance level of p = •OS, there is a one in twenty chance of this 
occurring (we asked twelve questions). 

3. A sampling error : telephone respondents may have answered dif- 
ferently because of the "telephone versus printed questionnaire" 
differences in the way the question was administered. - 

Given the lack of differences in responses to the other questions, it 
is our feeling that the difference is most likely attributable ho a 
Type 1 error ,^ ^ 

Although our check of non-respondents was, in some respects, rough, 
we feel that it has provided strong indication that a response rate 
of only 30% to A2% is not concealing any important characteristics 
of small-school respondents* The answers by questionnaire respondents 
and telephone-called non-respondents were comparable. 

Finally, ope of our concerns with these data was that the method by which 
teacher-respondents were selected was not inherently bias-free: 
administrators were instructed to give the teacher questippnaire to 
"that teacher who you feel is most likely to fill it out responsibly." 
We have, therefore, run two checks with the information we have avail- 
able to see whether specific charac^ristics of the sampled teachers 
differed from those of other small-school teachers. 

Regarding' educational background, our sample appears to be representative 
of small-school teachers: administrators reported that 70.57* of their 
teachers do not have master's degrees; 71.A%^of the Purveyed teachers 
do 'not have master's degrees. 

Questions regarding teaching experience were not identical between 
questionnaires, but reports of teaching background appear to be equivalent. 
76.0% of the surveyed teachers report \ess than ten years' experience 
In their present school and other schools of the same size; administrators 
report that 76.8%' of. their teachers have ten or fewer years of teaching 
experience. 64*3% of the surveyed teachers said they had at least one « 
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year of experience teaching in schools other than their present one; 
adralnlatrators reported that a mean 66 •9X of their teachers had 
experience in other schools. 

These comparisons, while by no means Conclusive, indicate that the 
teacher sample is bias-free at l^ast along the parameters of 
educational background, teaching experience, and teaching experience 
in oth^ schools. 
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IX. Conclusion 

The Goals of Small-Scale Schooling 
^ "Is your school worth the trouble?" We did not ask that 
question in our survey, but, judging from the responses to other 
items, it was not necessary. The answer seems to be an over- 
whelming "Yes I" Rural teachers aren^t putting in their long 
hours at varied preparations for the financial rewards or the 
professional prestige — their salaries are significantly lower 
than those of their urban counterparts. Rural administrators 
aren*t staying in small schools because the job is an easy one — 
on the contrary, a cotijmon complaint is that a school of 100 has to 
fill out the same nuriber of state and federal forms as a school of 
1000, without the assistance the larger unit provides* Rural school 
board raember^<aren' t runnl^ for office for* either glory or gain — 




they are rarely compensated and often embroiled in complex community 
wrangles which follow them to chur/h and grain elevator. Nevertheless, 
the people we surveyed think that their schools are worth the extra 
effort of forging (and, often def&n4ing) an educational program for a 
handful of students In a nation whose regard for small schools is 
virtually non-e;i:istent. 

Like the rest of the nation, rural residents think schooling is 

m 

important* In a 1980 Gallup Poll, an overwhelming majority of 

Americans^ that^hooling is "extremely important" to future succes'^s^ 

^ .... ^ 
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SOX of the people in small towns and open country felt that way. 
So it is^not surprising that, for example, all three of the groups 
we surveyed placed great emphasis on the significance of basic 
skills: the "three r*s" are important to rural teachers, adminis- 
trators and school board members alike. 

But schools are important to rural people as more than academic 

ft 

institutions. They are perceived as significant socializing 
institutions: 76% of the board members we surveyed said that one of 

w 

the mPst important goals of a good school is to prepare stpdents to 
"be ready to be good parents and citizens/* They are seen as centers 
for vocational preparation: 70% of the "boiird members think that rural 
schools must prepare students to be successful in jobs after gradua- 
tion. 

Parents and school board members everywhere would probably'^agree 
with these goals. Two other objectives seem especially relevant to 
rural life, especially in small or isolated rural communities. The 
first is the function of the school as a "window" on the world out- 
side the home community. Few rural children have the opportunity to 
travel extensively, and their local community rarely provides a range 
of different cultural backgrounds, a variety^of views on major social 

or political issues, or a large number of different occupational or 

ft * 
role models. Yet many pf these young people will leave their coramuni- 

ties after high school graduation; board members and administrators 

reported ^i^fj^*^ outmigration by recent graduates. Television and other 
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papular media forms have unquestionably helped expand the horizons 
of isolated children, 4?ut the school still plays a major role in 
exposing young people to the urban, industrialized society which 
dominates our cult^^re^ Rural people believe that the "window'' role 
is an important job of tiic^^&chool; ' 28X of the board members in our 
sample feel that one of the most impprtant goals of a good school is 
for students to learn ''a great deal about the ^rorld outside their' 
home community." 

A second major function specific to rural schools is their role 
as community institutions. MQst of the small schools we surveyed are 
multiple-use bi^ildlngs; they are, centers for community events, meeting 
places for civic groups, frequently the sites of wedding receptions, 

f 

4-H meetings, and hearings ^on bond issues. In small communities, the 

school is often the largest bjuilding. Frequently, 4t is the single 

institution that the citizenry holds in common* In places where 

people live far away from each other (as in most of our survey districts) 

the school is the meeting ground for the community. The small" schools 

were characterized by all threer groups surveyed as accessible and 

responsive to^ the Community. 

Community Satisfaction with Small Schools 

The survey data clearly show that \ural ^people are generally 

satisfied with their small schools* Katl^naUT^ say that 

the four greatest problems In the public schools are; lack of 

discipline, use of drugs^ poor curriculum/poor standai*ds, and the 

» 

lack of adequate financial support (Gallup Opinion Index, August, 
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1980, p. 4). Figures 17 and 18 indicate that the first three of 
these problems are rarely sources of concern in small rural schools. 
Only the last problem ~ financial security — is widely considered 
a serious worry for small rural schools. Inadequate support has 
been a well-documented problem in rural education for many years 
(see Fratoe, 1980; Rosenfeld, 1981; Sthneider, 1980; Tompkins, 
1977). It is ptobably^more true of small schools than of larger 
rural districts. In our survey, nearly one-quarter of the adminis- 

^ > ■ 

trators repbrted difficulty in getting enough money 'to keep the 
school 6perY. s - . 

Financial problems do not appear to undermine rural satisfaction 
with the schoojls. Data from a variety of sources indi<;ate that 
rural people tend to be-more satisfied with their si:hools than are 
their urban counterparts. The 1980 Gallup poll, for example, showed 
tha*t people from rural areas and small towns and cities gave their 
schools the highest r^t*ings; respondents from larger cities (50,000 
at\d up) gave lower ratings (Gallup Opinion Index, August, 1980, pp,^-5). 
People from rural areas and small town^ and'cities also expressed 
greater confidence in their public schools. For example,^64% of the^ 
1979 respondents from small -towns and cities expressed "a greaf deal'' 
or "quite 'a lot" of confidence In their public schools; tte* corresponding 
per^prttage for residents of very large cities (populations bne million - 
or more) was only 42%. " ; ' ^ 

In our survey, the reported satisfaction levels were very high. 
Most small school communities are satisfied with the academic 
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achievement of. their students: about 75% of the respondents 
reported community satisfaction in this area. Host small school 
communities are satisfied with the' proportion of students who* 
attend college. Most are happy with the extent of student partici- 
pation in extra-curricular activities* By and large, they are 
content with the level of training achieved by their teachers. And 
an overwhelming majority is satisfied with the accessibility of the 
principal and the teachers. 



In other areas — variety of academic offerings, number of 

cpranunlty-oniented activities, 'rate of teachet turnover, and quality 

of school facilities satisfaction was not as consistently high. 

But in no case Was more phan one in four communities dissatisfied 

even iJP these "problem" areds, 

Smallpess: What 'Goes With the Territory ? 

Satisfaction, itjj||||^ld be noted, does not mean, good-natured 

©«* 

^ ^ ' r \« 

myopia* Sm^ll schools people recognize that smallness makes some 

things difficult. High sVhools of 150 students find it inconvenient 

m 

to simultaneously 'teach every student, rewrite the English curriculum, 
negotiate teacher contra^cts, and produce a winning basketball team — 
all in the same ^year. These efforts are ^de especially difficult 
when the teacher, curriculum designer, /bargaining unit representative, 
I' and coach are all one person* Some jmings take precedence ovez; others 
and occasionally the English curriadlum gets shelved for another year. 
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However, 'the school board may no£ object- to another year 
of the old curriculum* Figures 18 and Table 59 suggest t^h^t 
school clirriculum is an "outstanding strength" nineteen times 
more often than they consider it a "considerable weaxnegs." 



tV-^Tack of 



Boards are far more concerned about studenfV^ack of exposure 
to a variety of people and social settings (the 'window on the 
world" f\^nction), vocational training, and the preparation of 
students tol)e capable pare^its* To some extent, this ^indin| ^ 
is a function o^f aggregated data from, elementary and secondary'' 
schools; obviously, elementary schools do less formal preparation 
either for work or' parenthood* Tables 71-73 indicate the extent 



to which the perceptions of th 



\^ prob 



lem v^ry by school level. 
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TABLE 71 . 




X 


J 

^ * Board Member Reports of How Well School Prepares 


students 'to 


• 

• 


Be Capable- Parents 






Type of School 


• 

Very well 
1* - 2 


3 


Very poorly 


'Elementary 


2%. 24% 


46% 


> 

21% 6% 


High School 


12 , 37 


37 


9 5 
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TABLE 72 

• 
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Board Member Ratljigs 


of School's Vocational 


Training for Jobs 




• 

In the Community 




r 


• 

Type of School 


Outstanding 
strength 
1 2 


3 


Outstanding 
weakness 
1 5 


✓ Elementary 


7% 12% 


43% 


18% 20% 


HJgh Sc;Jjool 


' ^17 21 . 


30 

• 


25 7- 


0 
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' TABLE 73 ' ^ ' 

Board Member Ratings o% School's' Vocational ' Training for 

— ^ 7- 

\ Jobs Outside the Conmiunlty 

r 





Outstanding 






Consl<^erable 




strength- 




\ 




weakness 


Type of School 


' 1 


1 


3. 


4 


^ 1 


Elementary 

i 


7% 


12% . 




18% 


20% 


High School 


17 


21 


30 


25 


7 


\ 

However, even when elementajy schools 


are j< 


OTOved 


from consideration 



these tables show that these areas elicit far lower s^atlsf action 
levels thap we found for other school functions* 

There are also Interesting 'trends within the .generally high 
ratings given in certain areas* For example, currlculuta was §iven 
high marks, but school board members felt that currlcular materials 
were effectively modified or updated far more often than they felt 
that a good job was done developing Innovative materials* 

The ifesponses to our survey showed other areas of strength 

and weakness within the small school ^et^lng* To a great extent, 

these are the virtues and defects identified by oth^r researchers 

(x:f. Fratoe, 1980; Schneider, 1980) working on non-quantitative 

studies. Our questionnaires systematically ^validated many reports 

recognized as intultlvefly true by ru^al schools scholars and 

practitioners., ♦ , * 

•V . . . ' 
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Rural teachers and administrators generally found strength in 

small classes, *easy scheduling^ individualization of instruction, 

and close intQ*4ction and cooperation among students, teachers,* and 

community laeinbers* They found weakness in restricted course offer- 

ings> multi-grade classes, large numbers, of preparations (without the 
N * " 

time to do ^them adequately)^ and limited f^ciliti^s and supplies. 

To what extent are these strengths and weaknesses- a function of 
smallness? Clearly > close interaction and cooperation among staff, 
parents and srudents are facilitated by small size. Inadequate 
facilities and supplies, on /he other hand, are probably more a 
function of poverty (or unwillingness* to spend money). To some degree, 
low funding level^are correlated with small size/ sixice most state 
funding formulae are basj^d on per-pupil allocations, and thus smaJLl 
schools jBre penalized^ for 'Smallness. But the vast differences in 
wealth among the schools surveyed indicate that this penalty is far 
from uniformly imposed. 

Other issues, such as ease of \cheduling^ are not so easJLly 

viewed as absolute functions of school size* In field site visits, 

we have found that other factors come into play* Some school plants 

facilitate innovative scheduling, others may not* Some administrators 

encourage staff to team^teach, or to schedule correlated classes 

t * 

back-to-back* Others, make every effort to run a school pf 300 as though 
it were a school of 3000. Organization of a small school to take 
advantage of smallness Is, we suspect, a function of factors like how 
willing and able an administrator is to recognize the possible poten- 
tial of limited size. 
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What Do es It All Mean? 
' — ^ ; 

# 

We have looked at the commonly held goals of small schools, * 
It is clear fhat rural comunities are generally satisfied with 
their sma^J schools. It is equally cj.ear that they are aware of 
some of the problem^'their small schools face. Can we say, from 
the^e data, that small schools accomplish their goals'!^ 

Not necessarily. There are many differences among the" small 

rucal schools in our sample. We know th^t, overall, the communities 

we surveyed believe their schools are meeting the most important 

objectives they set out to achieve^: training in basic academic 

skills; preparatLon for work, for parenthood and citizenship; 
/ • 

acquainting children with the world beyond the local community; 

V 

and service as a community Institution. But we also know that some 
small schools are doing a superb job in all these areas, and that 
others are not. We know that some schools take advantage of small- 
ness, while othdts suffer frcmi it. We know that' many simply ignore 
^js best they can the fact that they are small. In the next ro^pd 
of data analysis, we p^lan to examine the factors wljich influence / 
these attitudes, and how different strategies o'f dealing with small- 
ness affect the outcomes of schooling. * 
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